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DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


(SECOND ARTICLE. ) 


Tue traveller who visits twice an unexplored 
region, takes in, at the\first survey, its general 
outlines, and is prepared to furnish at least a 
sketch of what he has seen. On his second 
visit he leaves out of view the general features 
of the landscape, and considers it more in de- 
tail; he increases his fund of information; 
what before escaped his attention, he now notes 





with accuracy; mistakes occasioned by a first, 
and, it may be, hasty glance, are corrected by 
closer observation ; conjectures are laid aside, 
and certain definite conclusions are reached ; 
that of which he doubted before, he has now 
ascertained ; or that which at first seemed pro- 
bable, further inquiry and additional light have 
led him to regard as unworthy of confidence. 
(83) 
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He finds his sober second thought more reliable 
than his first impressions, however vivid; and 
he is prepared to address himself more gravely 
to the discussion of important points than he 
was in the first instance. He knows his own 
ground better; he is more master of the pre- 
mises, and the public, who pass sentence upon 
his work, are more ready to recognise in him a 
trust-worthy witness, and a high authority on 
all the subjects of which he treats. Such are 
some of the advantages which Dr. Kane pos- 
sessed from having made two explorations of, 
the polar regions; and such: are some of the 
reasons which should lead us to expect that, in 
preparing a second work, embracing researches 
and discoveries in those regions, he would be 
able to render it more complete and perfect than 
his first work was, and that many interesting 
matters, in respect to which information was 
subsequently acquired, and which were neces- 
sarily omitted from the first publication, would 
be supplied by the second. Such, in fact, is 
the case. We have been struck with the care- 
ful avoidance of former topics, except where it 
was deemed important to present them under 
some new aspects, and with the skill with 
which new subjects are treated. It is no dis- 
paragement to the former work, which was 
valuable, and exceedingly interesting, that the 
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subsequent volumes take in still more extended 
views, and admirably complete what was com- 
menced in the first unfinished survey. We 
ought, perhaps, rather to regard the three 
volumes of our author, which lie before us, as 
different parts of one and the same work, 
treating different branches of one and the same 
history, and proceeding from one and the same 
explorer. It is not necessary to institute a 
comparison between our author’s recorded ‘ac- 
counts of the first and second expeditions, but 
rather to regard both works as a-continuous 
narrative, the last volumes extending the in- 
formation and supplying the omissions of the 
first, but bearing the impress of the same cul- 
tivated mind, not differing in literary merit, 
although the last production, in its artistic em- 
bellishments, and as a specimen of book- 
making, is far superior. 

Our previous notice brought the history of the 
expedition down to the time of its establish- ; 
ment in winter quarters in Rensselaer Harbor 
—a further point north than was ever before 
occupied by any hybernating party, and where 
the cold was so intense, that, in sheltered 
positions, the process of freezing was uninter- 





mitted for any consecutive ‘twenty-four hours 
throughout the year; but’a hardy courage, and 
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high hopes, imparted a certain fire to the inner 


man, while the corporeal frames of the bold 
adventurers were exposed to the trying action 
of the opposite element. As an evidence of 
the intensity of the cold, we are told that, on 
the 24th of February, chloric ether was actually 
congealed by natural temperature. The ten- 
dency to tonic spasm, the result of the long. 
continued cold and darkness, and which was 
counteracted with the greatest difficulty, was 
at length developed to an alarming extent. 
Assuming the character of tetanus, it swept 
off, in a short time, no less than fifty-seven 
dogs of the party, which had been procured at 
different places, at no inconsiderable trouble 
and expense, and whose aid was indispensable 
to the contemplated explorations of this ice- 
bound ‘region. We can scarcely estimate the 
blight which fell upon the hopes of the eager 
wanderers from the occurrence of so disastrous 
anevent, In the Arctic regions, dogs are as 
necessary to human locomotion, as are horses 
in more civilized climes, and the sledge is more 
important to progress than the rail-car. Pro- 
vidence wonderfully adapts all its arrangements 
and ‘appliances to the diversities of climate, 
progress, and condition, and the dog, in this 
inhospitable region, is the indispensable com- 
panion of man, and supplies the imperfections 
of human reason by the superiority of his in- 
stincts and his hardy endurance. The com- 
mander could now scarcely harness a single 
team, so greatly was his stock of these useful 
animals reduced, and, of course, prosecuted 
his winter explorations under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances. A new system of 
operations had to be adopted, with new appli- 
ances. These could not be very extensive, 
with so small a number of operatives, but in- 
genuity was taxed to supply the deficiency, 
and turn existing circumstances to the best 
possible account. If a passage could be found 
through or over the great ice-fields to the north, 
the search might be continued, but the crowded 
bergs and mountainous ice of the frozen area 
interposed obstacles seemingly insurmountable. 
In order to ascertain whether it were, by any 
means, practicable, the commander organized a 
party of the strongest men, who volunteered 
their services for the labor, placing himself at 
their head, and sent out. an advanced corps to 
place a relief cargo of provisions at a suitable 
distance from the brig. On the ninth day of 
their absence, the latter encountered a heavy 
gale from the north-east; the thermometer fell 
to 57° below zero, and the ice-ridges’ became so 
obstructed by snow, as to prevent their deposit- 
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ing their stores beyond fifty miles from the 
brig. Four of the party were frozen at the 
extremities, and prevented; by their condition, 
from returning to the vessel. On being in- 
formed of the disaster, the main party started 


for the purpose of rescuing the sufferers, under 
the direction of Mr. Ohlsen, one of the returned 
party, whose previous exposure had, however, 
so disabled him, as to render his services as a 
guide wholly unavailing. 





THE RESCUE PARTY 


“We had been‘ nearly eighteen hours out 
without water or food, when a new hope cheered 
us. ‘I think it ‘was Hans, our Esquimaux 
hunter, who thought he saw a broad sledge 
track. The drift ‘had nearly effaced it; and we 
were somie of us doubtful’ at first whether it 
was not one of. those accidental rifts which the 
gales make in the surface-snow. ‘But, as we 
traced it on to thé deep snow among the hum- 
niocks, we were léd' to footstéps; ‘and, follow 
ing these with religious care, we at last came 
in sight of a small American flag fluttering from 
a hummock, and lower down a little Masonic 
banner hanging from a tent-pole hardly above 
the drift. It was the camp of our disabled 
comrades: we reached it after an unbroken 
march of twenty-one hours. 

“The little tent was neatly covered. I was 
not among the first to come up; but, when I 
reached the tent-curtain, the men were stand- 
ing in silent file on each side of it. With more 
kindness and delicacy of feeling than is ‘often 
supposed to belong to sailors, but which is 
almost characteristic, they intimated their wish 
that I should go in alone. As I ‘crawled in; 
and, coming upon the darkness, heard before 
me the burst of welcome gladness that came 
from the four poor fellows stretched’ on their 
backs, and then for the first time the cheer out- 
side, my weakness and my gratitude together 
almost overcame me. ‘They had expected me: 
they were sure I would come!’ ” 

We copy entire the spirited sketch of the re- 
treat of the party, now consisting of fifteen souls: 

“Tt was fortunate indeed that we were not 
inexperienced in sledging over the ice. A 
great part of our track lay among a succession 
of hummocks; some of them extended in long 
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lines, fifteen and twenty feet high, and so uni- 
‘formly steep that we had to turn them by a 
considerable deviation from our direct course ; 
others that we forced our way through, far 
above our heads in height, lying in parallel 
ridges, with the space between too narrow for 
the sledge to be lowered into it safely, and yet 
not wide enough for the runners to cross with- 
out the aid of ropes to stay them. These spaces 
too were generally choked with light snow, 
hiding the openings between the ice-fragments. 
They were fearful traps to disengage a limb 
from, for every man knew that a fracture or a 
sprain even would cost him his life. Besides 
all this, the sledge was top-heavy with its load: 
the maimed men could not bear to be lashed 
down tight enough to secure them against fall- 
ing off. Notwithstanding our caution in re- 
jecting every superfluous burden, the weight, 
including -bags and tent, was eleven hundred 
pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours 
was very cheering, We made by vigorous 
pulls and ‘lifts nearly a mile an hour, and 
reached the hew floes before we were abso- 
lutely weary. Our sledge sustained the trial 
admirably. Olilsen, restored by hope, walked 
steadily at the leading belt of the sledge-lines ; 
and I began to feel certain of reaching our half- 
way station of the day before, where we had 
left our tent. But we were still nine miles 
from it, when, almost without premonition, we 
all became aware of an alarming failure of our 
energies. 

“7 was of course familiar with the benumbed 
and almost lethargic sensation of extreme cold: 
and once, when exposed for some hours in the 
midwinter of Baffin’s Bay, I had experienced 
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symptoms which I compared to the diffused 
paralysis of the electro-galvanic shock. But I 
had treated the sleepy comfort of freezing as 
something like the embellishment of romance. 
I had evidence now to.the contrary. 

*‘ Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest 
men, came to me, begging permission to sleep ; 
‘they were not cold: the wind did not enter 
them now : a little sleep was all they wanted.” 
Presently Hans was found nearly stiff under a 
drift; and Thomas, bolt upright had his eyes 
closed, and could hardly articulate. At last, 
John Blake threw himself on the snow, and 
refused to rise. They did not complain of 
feeling cold; but it was in vain that I wrestled, 
boxed, ran, argued, jeered or reprimanded: an 
immediate halt could not be avoided. 

‘““We pitched our tent with much difficulty. 
Our hands were too powerless to strike a fire: 
we were obliged to do without water or food. 
Even the spirits (whiskey.) had frozen at the 
men’s feet, under all the coverings. We put 
Bonsall, Ohlsen, Thomas, and Hans, with the 
other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowd- 
ed in as many others as we could. Then, 
leaving the party in charge of Mr. McGary, 
with orders to come on after four hours’ rest, 
I pushed ahead with William Godfrey, who 
volunteered to be my companion. My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent, and thaw some ice 
and pemmican before the others arrived. 

‘The floe was level. ice, and the walking ex- 
cellent. I cannot tell how long it took us to 
make the nine miles; for we were in a strange 
sort of stupor, and had little apprehension of 
time. It was probably about fourhours. We 
kept ourselves awake by imposing on. each 
other a continued articulation, of..words they 
must have been incoherent enough. 2° retall 
these hours as among the most wret¢hed I 
have ever gone through: , we were ‘neither of 
us in our right senses, and retained. @ very 
confused recollection of--what’“preéeded our 
arrival at the tent. We both of us, however, 
remember a hear, who walked leisurely before 

and tore up as,he went.a jumper that Mr, 
MeGary had improvidently thrown off the day 
before. He tore. it, into shreds and rolled it 
into a ball, but never offered to interfere with 
our progress, I remember this, and with it a 
confused sentiment that our tent and buffalo- 
robes, might probably share the same. fate. 
Godfrey, with whom the memory of this day’s 
work may atone, for many . faults of a later 
time, had a better eye than myself ;wand, look- 
ing some miles ahead, he could see that our 
tent was undergoing the same unceremonious 
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treatment, I thought I sawit too, but we were 
so drunken with cold that we strode on stea- 
dily, and, for aught I know, without quicken- 
ing our pace. 

‘Probably our approach saved the conténts 
of the tent; for when we reached it the tent 
was uninjured, though the bear had overturned 
it, tossing the buffalo-robes and pemmican into 
the snow; we missed only a couple of blanket- 
bags. What we recollect, however, and per- 
haps all we recollect, is, that we had great difii- 
culty in raising it. We crawled into our 
reindeer sleeping-bags, without speaking, anl 
for the next three hours. slept on in a dreamy 
but intense slumber. _When I awoke, my long 
beard was a mass of ice, frozen fast to the buf- 
falo-skin: Godfrey had to cut me out with his 
jack-knife. Four days after our escape, I found 
my woollen comfortable with a goodly share of 
my beard still adhering to it. 

“We were able to melt water and get some 
soup cooked before the rest of our party ar- 
rived; it.took them but five hours to walk the 
nine miles. They were doing well, and consi- 
dering the circumstances, in wonderful spirits. 
The day was most providentially windless, with 
a clear sun. All enjoyed the refreshment we 
had got ready: the crippled were repacked in 
their robes; and we sped briskly toward the 
hummock-ridges which lay between us and the 
Pinnacly Berg. 

“‘The hummocks we had now to meet came 
properly under the designation of squeezed ice. 
A great chain of bergs stretching from north- 
west to southeast, moving with the tides, had 
compressed the surface-floes; and, rearing 
them up,on their, edges, produced an area more 
like (the ,voleanic -pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico..than anything else I can compare 
it to. iF" FF 

“It required desperate efforts to work our 
way “over it,—literally desperate, for our 
strength failed us anew; and we began to lose 
our self-control, We could not abstain any 
longer from eating snow: our mouths swelled, 
and. some of us became speechless. Happily 
the day was warmed by a clear sunshine, and 
the thermometer rose to —4° in the shade: 
otherwise we must have frozen. 

‘Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleep- 
ing on the snow. I could not prevent it.— 
Strange to say, it refreshed us, I ventured 
upon the experiment myself, making Riley 
wake me at the end of three minutes; and I 
felt so much benefited by it that I timed the 
men in the same way. They sat on the run- 


> ners of the sledge, fell asleep instantly, and 
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were forced to wakefulness when their three 
minutes were out. 

“By eight in the evening we emerged from 
the floes. The sight of the Pinnacly Berg re- 


vived us. Brandy, ah invaluable resotirce in 
emergency, had already been served out in 
tablespoonful doses. We now took a longer 
rest, and a last but stouter dram, and reached 
the brig at 1 p. M., we believe without a halt. 

“Tsay we believe; and here perhaps is the 
most decided proof of our sufferings: we were 
quite delirious, and had ceased to entertain a 
sane apprehension of the circumstances about 
us. We moved on like men inadream. Our 
footmarks seen afterward showed that we had 
steered a bee-line for the brig. It must have 
been by a sort of instinct, for it left no impress 
on the memory. Bonsall was sent staggering 
ahead, and reached the brig, God knows how, 
for he had fallen repeatedly at the track-lines ; 
but he delivered with punctilious accuracy the 
messages I had sent by him to Dr. Hayes. I 
thought myself the soundest of all, for I went 
through all the formula of sanity, and can re- 
call the muttering delirium of my comrades 
when we got back into the cabin of our brig. 
Yet I have been told since of some speeches 
and some orders too of mine, which I should 
have remembered for their absurdity if my 
mind had retained its balance. 

‘¢Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us 
ahout two miles from the brig. They brought 
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miy dog-team, with the restoratives I had 
sent for by Bonsall. I do not remember their 
coming. Dr. Hayes entered with judicious 
energy upon the treatment our condition called 
for, administering morphine freely, after the 
usual frictions. He reported none of our brain- 
symptoms as serious, referring them properly 
to the class of those indications of exhausted 
power which yield to a generous diet and rest. 
Mr. Ohlsen suffered some time from strabismus 
aud blindness: two others underwent amputa- 
tion of parts of the foot, without unpleasant 
consequences; and two died in spite of all our 
efforts. This rescue party had been out for 
seventy-two hours. We had halted in all eight 
hours, half of our number sleeping at a time. 
We travelled between eighty and ninety miles, 
most of the way dragging a heavy sledge. 
The mean temperature’ of the whole time, 
including the warmest hours of three days, 


’ Was at minus 410.2: ‘We had no water except 


at our two halts, and were at no time able to 
intermit vigorous exercise without freezing. 

‘¢ April 4; Tuesday.—Fonr days have passed, 
and I am again at my record of failures, sound 
but aching still in every joint. The rescued 
men are not out of danger, but their gratitude 
is very touching. Pray God that they may 
live !?? 

Two of the party died in consequence of the 
hardships to which they were exposed during 
this expedition, viz: Jefferson Baker, a native 





INSIDE OF TENT. 


of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, and Peter 
Schubert, cook to the expedition. The former 
died of lock-jaw, thirty-six hours after his re- 
turn to the brig. Our author pays the follow- 
ing touching tribute to his memory: 

“ Jefferson Baker was a man of kind heart 
and true principles. I knew him when we 
were both younger. I passed two happy sea- 
sons at a little cottage adjoining his father’s 
farm. He thought it a privilege to join this 
expedition, as in those green summer days 
when I had allowed him to take a gun with me 





on some shooting-party. “ Hé relied on me with 
the affectionate confidence of boyhood, and I 
never gavé hima hatsh word or a hard 
thought.” : 

The first appearance of the Esquimaux is thus 
described : beget} 

‘*“We were watching in the morning at 
Baker’s death-bed, when one of our deck- 
watch, who had been cutting ice for the 
melter, came hurrying down to’ the cabin 
with the report, ‘People hollaing ashore!’ I 
went up, followed by as many as could mount 
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the gangway; and there they were, on all 
sides of our rocky harbor, dotting the snow- 
shores, and. emerging from the blackness of the 
cliffs—wild and uncouth, but evidently human 
beings. 

‘* As we gathered on the deck, they rose upon 
the more elevated fragments of the land-ice, 
standing singly and conspicuously, like the 
figures in a tableau of the opera, and distributing 
themselves around almost in a half-¢ircle. 
They were vociferating as if to attract our at- 
tention, or, perhaps, only to give vent to their 
surprise; but I could make nothing out, of 
their cries, except ‘‘Hoah, ha, ha!’ and.* Ka, 
kaah! ka, kaah!” repeated over and over 
again. 

“There was light enough for me to.see that 
they brandished no weapons, and were only 
tossing their heads and arms about in’ violent 
gesticulations, A more unexcited inspection 
showed us, too, that their numbers were fot as 
great, nor their size as Patagonian as some of 
us had been disposed to fancy at first. Ina 
word, I was satisfied that they were natives of 
the country; and, calling Petersen from his 
bunk to be my interpreter, I proceeded, un- 
armed, and waving my open hands, toward a 
stout figure who made himself conspicuous, 
and seemed to have a greater number near him 
than the rest. He evidently understood the 
movement, for he at once, like a brave: fellow; 
leaped down upon the floe, and advanced to 
meet me fully half-way. 

‘* He was nearly a head taller than myself, 
extremely powerful and well-built, with swar- 
thy complexion and black eyes. His. dress 
was a hooded capote or jumper, of mixed 
white and blue fox-pelts, arranged: with some- 
thing of fancy, and :booted trousers of white 
bear skin, which, at thé end-of the foot, were 
made to terminate with the claWs of the animal. 

‘‘T soon came to an understanding with this 
gallant diplomatist. Almost as soon as we 
commenced our parley, his companions, proba- 
bly receiving signals from him, flocked in and 
surrounded us; but we had no: difficulty in 
making them know positively that they must 
remain where, they. were, while Metek went 





with me on board the ship. This gave me the 
- advantage of negotiating with an. important 
hostage. 


‘‘ Although this was the first time he had ever 
seen a white man, he went with me fearlessly ; 
his companions staying behind on the ice. 
Hickey took them out what he esteemed our 
greatest delicacies—slices of good wheat bread, 
and corned pork, with. exorbitant lumps of 
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white sugar; but they refused to touch them, 
They had evidently no apprehension of open 
violence from us. I found, afterward, that 
several among them were singly a match for 
the white bear and the walrus, and that they 
thought us a very pale-faced crew. 

‘ “Being satisfied with my interview in the 
cabin, I sent out word that the rest might be 
admitted to the ship; and, although they, of 
course, could not know how their chief had 
been dealt with, some nine or ten of them fol- 
lowed with boisterous readiness upon the bid- 
ding. Others, in the mean time, as if disposed 
to give us their,company for the full time of a 
visit, brought up from behind the land-ice as 
many as fifty-six fine dogs, with their sledges, 
andsecured’'them within two hundred feet of the 
brig, driving their lances into the ice, and pic- 
keting the dogs.to them by the seal-skin traces, 
The animals understood the operation perfectly, 
and Jay down as'soon as it commenced. The 
sledges were made up of small fragments of 
porous bone, admirably knit together by thongs 
of hide; the runners, which glistened_ like 
burnished steel, were of highly-polished ivory, 
obtained from the tusks of the walrus. 

‘*The only arms they carried were knives, 
concealed in their boots; but their lances, 
which were lashed to the sledges, were quite a 
formidable weapon. The staff was of the horn 
of the narwhal, or else of the thigh-bones of 
the bear, two lashed together, or sometimes 
the mirabilis of the walrus, three or four of 
them united. This last was a favorite material, 
also, for the,eross-bars of their sledges. They 
had no wood. -A single rusty hoop from a 
curtent-drifted cask might have furnished all 
the‘knives of the party ; but the fleam-shaped 
tips of their lances were of unmistakable steel, 
and wére riveted to the tapering bony point 
withimo mean skill. I learned afterward that 
the metal was obtained im traflic from the more 
southern tribes. 

“They were clad much as I have described 
Metek, in jumpers, boots, and white bear-skin 
breeches, with their feet decorated like his, en 
griffes Astrip of knotted leather worn round 
the neck, very greasy and dirty-looking, which 
no one could be persuaded to part with for an 
instant, was mistaken, at first, for an ornament 
by the crew; it was not until mutual hardships 
had made us better acquainted that we learned 
its mysterious uses. 

‘¢ When they were first allowed to come on 
board, they. were very rude and difficult to 
manage. They spoke three or four at a time, 
to each other and to us, laughing heartily at 
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our ignorance in not understanding them, and 
then talking away, as before. They were in- 
cessantly in motion, going everywhere, trying 
doors, and squeezing themselves through dark 
passages, round casks and boxes, and out into 
the light again, anxious to touch and handle 
every thing they saw, and asking for, or else 
endeavoring to steal, everything they touched. 


It was the more difficult to restrain them, as I 
did not wish them to suppose that we were at 
all intimidated. But there were some signs of 
our disabled condition, which it was important 
they should not see ; it was especially necessary 
to keep them out of the forecastle, where the 
dead body of poor Baker was lying; and, as it 
was in vain to reason or persuade, we had, at 





NESSAK, (JUMPER-HOOD, ) IN HIS TRAVELLING DRESS. 


last, to employ the ‘ gentle laying-on of hands,’ 
which, I believe, the laws of all ‘countries 
tolerate, to keep them in order. 

“Our whole force was mustered: and kept 
constantly on the alert; but, though there may 
have been something of discourtesy in’ the oc- 
casional shoulderings and hustlings that en- 
forced the police of the ship; things: went on 
good-humoredly.: Our guests’ contiuued ‘run- 
ning in and out and about the vessel, bringing 
in provisions, and*carrying them out again to 
their dogs on the ‘ice, in fact, stealing all the 
time, until the afternoon, when, like tired chil- 
dren, they threw themselves down tosleep, I 


* ordered them to be made comfortable in the 


hold; and Morton spread a large buffalo-robe for 
them not far from a coal-fire in the galley-stove. 

“They were lost in barbarous. amaze «at the 
new fuel—too hard for blubber, too soft for 
fire-stone—but they were content to believe it 
might cook as well as seal’s-fat. They bor- 
rowed from “us an iron pot and some melted 
water, and parboiled a couple of pieces of 
walrus-meat ; but the real piece de resistance, 











some five pounds of head, they preferred to 
eat raw. Yet there was something of the 
gourmet in their mode of assorting their mouth- 
fuls of beef and blubber. Slices of each, or 
rather strips, passed between ‘the lips, either 


together, or in strict alternation; and with a re- 


gularity of sequence’that kept the-molars well 
to their work. 

“ They did not eatiall at once, but each man 
when and as often as the impulse prompted. 
Each slept after eating, his.raw chunk lying 
beside him on the buffalo-skin; and, as he 
woke, the first act was to eat, and the next to 
sleep -again. They did: not: lie down, but 
slumbered away in a sitting ‘posture, with the 
head declined :wpon the ‘breast, some of them 
snoring famously. 

‘In the morning they were anxious to go; 
but I ‘had! given’orders to detain them for a 
parting interview with myself. It resulted in 
a treaty, brief in its terms, that it might be 
certainly remembered, and mutually beneficial, 
that it might possibly be kept. I tried tomake 
them understand what a powerful Prospero 
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they had had for a host, and how beneficent he 
would prove himself so long as.they did his 
bidding. And, as an earnest of my favor, I 
bought all the walrus-meat they had to spare, 
and four of their dogs, enriching them, in re- 
turn, with needles and beads, and a treasure 
of ‘old cask-staves.”’ 

Three expeditions were subsequently pro- 
jected, with a view to effect a survey of the 
coast, to the north, to the south-west, and to 
the north-west, conducted by separate parties. 
Dr. Kane headed the first’ of these expeditions, 
accompanied by Messrs. McGary and Bonsall. 
His intention was to follow the ice-belt to the 
Great Glacier of Humboldt; thence to stretch 
along the Glacier, inclining to the west of north, 
and, if practicable, to cross the ice’ to ‘the 
American side; thence’to direct his cotitse to 
the west, with a view to find ‘an outlet and'de- 
termine the state of things’ beyond the pre- 
cincts of the frozen bay, which now obstructed 
their progress. This was to be tlie crowning 
expedition of the campaign. It’ failed’ in its 
details, but it defined to the mind of the com- 





mander the field of future labor, and enabled ; 


him to settle some questions of ‘geographical 
interest. Its results are stated with great accu- 
racy in the narrative; but we: have'space only 
for the eloquent passage which describes: the 
Great Glacier and the ice-ocean’ 


‘*This line of cliff rose in solid glassy..wall 
three hundred feet above the water-level, with 
an unknown unfathomable depth below it; and 
its curved face, sixty miles in length from Cape 
Agassiz to Cape Forbes, vanished into unknown 
space at not more than a single day’s railroad- 
travel from the Pole; The interior with which 
it communicated, and from which it issued, 
was an unsurveyed mer de glace, an ice-ocean, 
to the eye of boundless dimensions. 

“Tt was in full sight—the mighty crystal 
bridge which connects the two continents of 
America and Greenland. I say continents; 
for Greenland, however insulated it may ulti- 
mately prove to be, is in mass strictly conti- 
nental. Its least possible axis, measured from 
Cape Farewell to the line of this glacier, in the 
neighborhood of the 80th parallel, gives a 
length‘of ‘more than twelve hundred miles, not 
materially:less ‘than that of Australia from its 
northern toits southern cape. 

* Imagine, now, the centre of such a conti- 
> nent; oceupied through nearly its whole extent 
by @ deep! unbroken sea of ice, that gathers 
perennial increase from the water-shed of vast 
snow-covered mountains and all the precipita- 
tions of the atmosphere upon its own surface. 
Imagine this, moving onward like a great gla- 
cial river, seeking outlets at every fiord and 
valley, rolling icy cataracts into the Atlan- 
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tio and Greenland seas; and, having at last The following speculations of our author in 


reached the northern limit of the land that has 
borne it up, pouring out a mighty frozen tor- 
rent into unknown Arctic space. 

‘‘It is thus, and only thus, that we must form 
a just conception of a phenomenon like this 
Great Glacier. I had looked in my own mind 
for such an appearance, should I ever be fortu- 
fiate ‘enough to reach the northern coast of 
Greenland. © But now that it was' before me, I 
could hardly realize it. I had recognised, in 
my quiet library at home, the beautiful analo- 
gies which Forbes and Studer have developed 
between the glacier and the river. But I could 
not comprehend at first this complete substitu- 
tion of ice for water. 

‘It was! slowly that the conviction dawned 


on me, that Iwas looking upon the coun- 5 


terpart of the great river-system of Arctic Asia 
and America. Yet here were no water-feeders 
from the south. Every particle of moisture 
had its origin within the Polar circle, and had 
been converted into ice. There were no vast 
alluvions, no forest or animal traces borne down 
by liquid torrents. Here was a plastic, moving, 
semi-solid mass, obliterating life, swallowing 
rocks and islands, and ploughing its way with 
irresistible march through the crust of an 
investing sea.” 

During this excursion, our author, ‘while 
taking an observation for latitude, was seized 
with a sudden pain, and fainted.” 

‘My limbs became rigid, and certain obscure 
tetanoid symptoms of our late wiriter’s enemy 
disclosed themselves. In this condition I was 
unable to make more than nine miles a day. 
I was strapped upon the sledge, and thé march 
continued as usual ;, but my pe 


so rapidly that I could not resist even the 
otherwise comfortable temperature of 5° below 
zero. My left foot becoming frozen up to the 
metatarsal joint, caused a vexatious delay ; and 
the same night if became evident ‘that the 
immovability of my limbs was due to dropsi- 
cal effusion. 

‘On the 5th, becoming delirions, and faint- 
ing every time that I was taken from the tent 
to the sledge, I succumbed entirely.” 

“T was taken into the brig on the 14th.— 
Since then, fluctuating between life and death, 
I have by the blessing of God reached the 
present date, and see feebly in prospéet my re- 
covery. Dr. Hayes regards niy attack as one 
of scurvy, complicated by typhoid fever.— 
George Stephenson is similarly affected. Our 
worst symptoms are dropsical effusion and 
night-sweats.” 


‘diminished’ 


4 





respect to the probable fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his ctew,-are interesting : 

‘Can they,” he asks, ‘have survived? No 
man can answer with certainty ;;no man with- 
out presumption can answer in the negative. 

“Tf, four months ago,—surrounded by dark- 
ness and bowed down by disease,—I had been 
asked the question, I: would have turned 
toward the black hills andthe frozen sea, and. re- 
sponded in sympathy with them, ‘No.’ But 
with the return of light a savage. people came 
down upon us, destitute of any but the rudest 
appliances of the chase, who were fattening on 
the most wholesome diet of the. region, only 
forty miles from our anchorage, while I was 
denouncing its scarcity. 

‘Ror Franklin, every thing depends upon 
locality ; but, from what I can see of Arctic ex- 
ploration thus far, it would be hard to find a 
circle of fifty miles’ diameter entirely destitute 
of ‘animal resources. The most. solid winter- 
ice is open here and there in pools and patches 
worn by currents and tides: Such were the 
open spaces that Parry found in Wellington 
Channel; such are the stream-holes (strom- 
hols) of the: Greenland coast, the polynia of 
the Russians; and such we have ourselves 
found in the most rigorous cold of all. 

“To these spots; the seal, walrus, and the 
early birds crowd in numbers. One which 
kept open, as we find from the Esquimaux, at 
Littleton Island, only forty miles from us, sus- 
tained three families last winter until the open- 
ing of the north water. Now, if we have been 
entirely supported for the past three weeks by 
the hunting of-a single man,—seal-meat alone 
being plentiful enough to subsist us till we 
turn homeward,—certainly a party of tolera- 


ble skilful hunters might lay up an abundant 


stock for the winter. As it is, we are making 


‘caches of meat under the snow, to prevent its 


spoiling on’ our hands, in the very spot which 
afew days agod-déseribed as a Sahara. And, 
indeed; it was so formine whole months, when 


“thigfidod of animal life burst upon us like 


fountains of water and pastures and date-trees 
in a southern desert. 

‘“T have undergone one Change in opinion. 
It is of the ability of Europeans or Americans 
to inure themselves to an tltra-Arctic climate. 
God forbid, indeed, that civilized man should 
be exp4sed for Successive years to this blight- 
ing darkness! But around the Arctic circle, 
even as high as 72°, where cold and cold only 
is to be encountered, men may be acclimatized, 
for there is light enough for out-door lahor. 
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“Of the one hundred and thirty-six picked 
men of Sir John Franklin in 1846, Northern 
Orkney men, Greenland whalers, so many 
young and hardy constitutions, with so mnch 
intelligent experience to guide them, I cannot 
realize that some may.not yet be alive; that 
sd0me sinall squad or squads, aided or not 
aided by the Esquimaux of the expedition, may 
not have found a hunting-ground, and laid up 
from summer to summer enough. of fuel and 
food and seal-skins to.brave three or even 
four more winters in succession,’’ 

The flesh of the seal is eaten universally 
by thé Danes of Greenland, and is almost the 
staple diet of the Esquimaux. They are shot 
lying by their at/uk or breathing holes. 
eyes are so congested by the glare of the sun in 
midsummer as to render them more readily 
approachable : 

*6On one oceasion, while working my way 
toward the Esquimanx huts, I saw a large Usuk 
basking asleep upon the ice. Taking off my 
shoes, I commenced a somewhat refrigerating 
process of stalking, lying upon my belly, and 
urawling along step by step. behind the little 
knobs of floe. At last, when I was within long 
rifle-shot, the animal gave a sluggish ,roll to 
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one side,, and.suddenly lifted his head. . The 
movement was evidently independent of me, 
for he strained his neck in nearly the opposite 
direction. . Then, for the first, time, I :found 
that I had a rival seal-hunter in a large bear, 
who was, on his;belly like myself, waiting with 
commendable patience and cold feet fora 
chance of nearer approach. 

‘*What should I do?-—the bear was doubt- 
less worth more -to me than the seal; but the 
seal was now. within shot, and the bear ‘a)bird 
in the bush.’ Besides, my bullet once. in- 
vested in the seal would leave me: defenceless. 
I might be giving a dinner to a bear and say- 
ing myself, for his dessert, . These meditations 
were soon brought, to a close; for a second 
movement, of the seal so aroused my hunter’s 
instincts that I pulled the trigger. My. cap 
alone exploded. Instantly, with.a floundering 
splash, the seal descended into the deep, and 
the bear, with three or,four rapid leaps, stood 
disconsolately by the place of his descent. -For 
a single moment we stared each other in the 
face, and then, with that discretion which -is 
the better part of valor, the bear ran off in one 
direction, and I followed his example in the 
other.” 





SHOOTING SEAL, 


The twosubsequent expeditions to the south- 
west-and the north-west, were conducted, the 
former by Dr. Hayes and William Godfrey ;. the 
latter: by W. Morton and. Hans, the hunter, 
and completed the explorations of the coast. 
We are unable to enter into particulars, but 
cite from Dr. Kane’s report to the Navy Depart- 
ment the following grand results of the entire 
expedition. They embrace, 





“1, The survey, and) delineation of the north 
coast of Greenland to its termination bya great 
glacier. 

“2, The survey of this glacial mass, and its 
extension northward into.the new land named 
Washington. 

“3. The discovery of a large channel to the 
north-west, free from ice, and leading into an 
open and expanding area, equally frees. The 
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whole embraces an iceless area of four thousand 
two hundred miles. 

“4, The discovery and delineation of a large 
tract of land, forming the extension northward 
of the American continent. 

‘65, The completed survey of the American 
coast to the south and west, as far as’ Cape 
Sabine, thus connecting our survey with the 
last ‘determined position of Captain Inglefield, 
and completing the circuit of the straits and 
bay heretofore known at their southernmost 
opening as Smith’s.Sound.” 

The view of the open sea above referred to, 
was obtained by William Morton, from a pre- 
cipitous headland, the farthest point attained 
by the party, in latitude 81 deg. 22 min. N., 
and longitude 65 deg. 35 min. W., at an alti- 
tude of five hundred feet above the sea. The 
reasons assigned by our author for regarding 
it an iceless, open sea are the following: 

“1, It was approached by a channel entirely 
free from ice, having a length of fifty-two, and 
a mean width of thirty-six geographical miles. 

2. The coast-ice along the water-line of 
this channel had been completely destroyed by 
thaw and water-action; while an unbroken 
belt of solid ice, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles in diameter, extended to the south. 

‘*3, A gale from the north-east, of fifty-four 
hours’ duration, brought a heavy sea from that 
quarter, without disclosing any drift or other 
ice. 

‘4, Dark nimbus clouds and water-sky in- 
vested the north-eastern horizon,;, .. 

‘“5. Crowds of migratory birds were.observed 
thronging its waters.” 

The return of the summer of 1854 ‘brought 
no hopes to the party of the liberation of the 
brig. It was still ice-locked, On the 12th of 
July, Dr. Kane, with five volunteers, set out in 
a whale-boat, with a view to communicate; if™ 
possible, with the English explorers, supposed 
to be at Beechy Island. Their progress was at 
length obstructed by a solid pack of ice, ex- 
tending from Jones’s to Murehison’s Sounds, be- 
tween Clarence Head and Northumberland 
Island. After repeatedly and unsuccessfully. 
endeavoring to bore, they were forced to make 
Hakluyt Island: on the Greenland side, and 
were with difficulty able to carry their boat 
over the ice. They approached in this man- 
ner within ten miles of Cape Parry, but seeing 
no chance of success, and winter rapidly ap- 
proaching, orders were reluctantly given to 
return to the brig. Blank were the prospects 
of the party, with physical energies exhausted 
and resources diminished: The supply of oil 
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had been reduced to fifty gallons. The fuel 
was scant. The food consisted merely of ma- 
rine stores; and the molasses and dried fruits 
were deficient. A dormitory and abiding room 
was erected amidships, enveloped with moss cut 
from the frozen cliffs. The habits of the na- 
tives were adopted, who burnt lamps. for heat. 
The party clothed themselves with fox-skins, 
and relied for daily supplies on the success of 
hunting parties. The nearest Esquimaux set- 
tlement was distant, by dog-journey, about 
seventy-five miles, and with this rude but 
friendly people our adventurers established a 
communication, and procured from them sup- 
plies of bear-meat, seal, walrus, fox and plarmi- 
gan, which were eaten raw, the custom in this 
region. But these supplies became scanty 
with the approach of the dark months, Teta- 
nic symptoms made their appearance among 
the dogs. Attempts to reach the Esquimaux 
were rendered impracticable by the ruggedness 
of the ice, and this unfortunate people. were 
themselves reduced to the lowest stages of 
misery and emaciation by famine, attended 
with various frightful forms of disease. Most 
of the party composing the expedition were 
either attacked with scurvy, or suffered from 
frozen limbs. Among the latter was Dr. Hayes, 
the surgeon... Dr. Kane and Mr. Bonsall were 
the only . individuals .exempt from attack, 
and the whole duties of attending on the sick, 
and.of carrying on the daily routine of ship 
work, devolved upon them. 

In March the walrus re-appeared, and the 
hunting excursions ‘were renewed in company 
with the Esquimaux; whoshared in the proceeds 
of their joint labors. _ The health.of the party 
was, in some, measure, re-established. On the 
21st. of February the sun re-appeared, and by 
the middle of April, the carpenter and others 


~of the.company were so far restored as to be 


able to resume their respective duties. 

The abandonment of the brig was now re- 
solved on, and an organization for escape ma- 
tured. Qn the 17th of May, all things being 


prepared for the journey, the sledge-boats, 


dragged: by the officers and men, under the im- 
mediate charge of Mr. Henry Brooks, left the. 
vessel, one of the sledges, with a team of dogs, 
being reserved for the sick. The collections of 
natural history the party were, reluctantly 
compelled to leave behind, and part of the ap- 
paratus for observations, as well as the library 
of the commander, and the books furnished by 
the Government and Mr. Grinnell, for the use of 
the vessel. Nothing was retained but the 
documents of the expedition. 
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The sufferings of the party, on their journey, 
arising from cold, sickness, privation of food 
and ordinary comforts, ‘were intense.’ They 
made very slow progress with all these draw- 
backs, the distance from the ship accomplished 
for the first eight days, not exceeding fifteen 
miles, and its mean rate, afterwards, not being 
over three and a half. miles per day, every 
three and a half miles thus attained costing 
from twelve to fifteen miles of actual travel. 
Occasional visits had to bo paid to the brig, as 
well as to the Esquimaux'settlements, seventy- 
five miles distant, for supplies of food and fuel. 
The sledge-dragging, as the ice became thin- 
ner, was both difficult and ‘dangerous ;' several 
breaks through occurred, ‘and. some of the 
party narrowly escaped with ‘their lives.. In 
the attempt to liberate the sledges, on one of 
these’ occasions, the | acting carpenter, Mr. 
Ohlsen, received an internal injury, followed 
by partial paralysis. and tetanic’ symptoms, 
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on our littie store of sheet-lead, which we were 
husbanding to mend our leaky boots with, 
and, cutting on a small tablet his name and 
age— 
CHRISTIAN OHLSEN, 
Aged 36 years, 

laid it on. his manly breast. The cape that 
looks down on him bears his name.” 

The party continued their sledge-travelling 
till they reached open water near Cape Alex- 
ander. Here they were met by the Esquimaux 
of Etah, who brought them daily supplies of 
birds, and sided them in carrying their pro- 
visions and stores. On the 18th of June they 
left them at the margin of the floe, in reaching 
which they had walked three hundred and 
sixteen miles, and transported their boats over 
eighty-one ‘miles of unbroken ice. The pas- 
sage from this point to Hakluyt Island, a dis- 
tance of eight-miles, was made in open water. 
Here they again encountered the ice. Thence 





which occasioned his death on the 12th of June, 
three days after the attack. 

**We had no time to mourn the loss of our 
comrade, a tried and courageous man, who 
met his death in the gallant discharge of duty. 
It.cast a gloom over the whole party; but the 
exigencies of the moment were upon us, and 


| 





they continued their course by alternate move- 
ments over ice and water, and, between the 
20th of:June and the 6th of July, advanced 
only one hundred miles, their average progress 
being about eight miles a day. They relied on 
their guns for a supply of game, which was 
abundant on some parts of the coast. On the 


we knew not whose turn would come next, or } 21st of July, they reached Cape York, and 
how ‘soon we might all of us follow him to- 3 maade immediate preparations for crossing Mel- 


gether.” 

“The body of Mr. Ohiseh’ was sewed up, 
while they were goné, ‘in his own blankets, and 
earried in’ procession to ‘the héad of a little 
gorge on the east face’ of! Pekiutlik, where, by 
hard labor, we consigned his remains to a sort 
of trench, and covered them with rocks to pro- 
tect them from the fox ‘and: bear.’ Without 
the knowledge of my comrades, I encroached % 


} ville Bay, which was accomplished with great 


labor and suffering. On the 3rd of August 
they reached the north coast of Greenland, 
and on the 6th arrived at Upernavick, eighty- 
three days after leaving the Advance. Here 
they were welcomed with considerate hospi- 
tality by the Danes, and all their necessities 
supplied from the stoves of the Royal Green- 
2 land Trading Company. 








SELF-DECEPTION. 


“Tre heart is deceitful above all things.’ 
Why? Deceptions'usually are aimed to im- 
pose upon others; but without any purpose 
or volition of our own, & man’s heart imposes 
on or deceives its possessor. 

Many years ago I was’ intimate with’ an indi- 
vidual who, with many admirable qualities, 
was one who had little of the ruling of one’s 
own spirit. t 

After a worldly career for years, he united 
with the Methodist church. As I saw little 
change in his character on the point I have 
named, I felt it my duty to call his attention 
to this defect, as one likely to mar his Chris- 
tian attainments and enjoyments. He con- 








tended that I was mistaken, and that his whole 
feelings were thoroughly changed; that there 
was no living being that it would not gratify 
him, as he might have opportunity, to do a 
favor. ‘There,’’ added he, “is Dr. P. He 
is the greatest enemy I have; if I could do him 
a kindness nothing would give me greater 
pleasure. Does that satisfy you?” ‘No; a 
man of your temperament might feel that he 
was asserting a superiority over the man he 
disliked, by doing him akindness. Would you 
receive a favor at his hands?” ‘ Never—I 
would die first!”? Are there not many of us 
who need continually to have our spiritual 
state probed to the quick ?”’ 
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’ LETTERS FROM LA RUCHE. No. IV. 
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“My dear, come and listen a few minutes,” { with the most ineffable contempt oozing from 
said Mr. Honeycombe to me this morning, as I § every feature, and turned to leave the room. 
was hastening from the library, where I had ¢ I saw that I must smooth the feathers which 
gone to procure writing materials. Thad so sadly ruffled, and laughing, confessed 

Now, I think a wife ought always to listen 5 that I had been joking. ‘I told him that Dela- 
when she can; but just then, being in'a despe- { roche’s’ picture of the poor, unhappy queen 
rate hurry, I had ‘not the time to sit under the 2 had made a deep impression upon my memory, 
weight of two or three columns of uewspaper, 3 and that, of the few fine paintings which it had 
so I said, been my privilege to see, Scheffer’s “Dead 

“Wait till evening—I can’t stop a second Christ,” and Dubufe’s “Expulsion of Adam 
now;”’ and away I sprang across the entry into ; and Eve from Paradise,” were alone worthy to 
my own little sanctum, of which my husband 3 be placed beside this chef d’eeuvre of France's 
alone has the “open sesame.” In a moment 3 greatest artist. ‘' ‘Napoleon at Fontainbleu’ I 
the latch turned, and he followed me. have never seen,”’ I said, ‘except the engraving 

“Maria, will you be good enough to tell me ¢ in your portfolio, and, after all, an engraving 
why you are rushing about so, like a whirl- 3 gives but a faint idea of a fine picture.” 
wind?” It was’ astonishing to see. how much ° Mr. 

A whirlwind! I didn’t fancy the comparison ; Honeycombe’s respect for me had risen at my 
at all, and I answered, briefly, remarks. He looked at me quite approvingly, 

“Just because it’s high time I had finished $ and, I flattered myself, a little proudly, as he 
my letter for the Magazine, and I’ve not one { folded his spectacles, and deposited them imhis 
word of it written.” pocket, saying: 

“Pshaw! is that all? Why, you'll get ideas ‘True, very true, my dear Maria, and your 
from this article.’? (As if I had none indepen- ¢ opinion with regard to the paintings you speak 
dently of it!) Down he sat, and settling back } of shows an excellent judgment—as far as your 
into his chair, as if he meant to stay a week, ; observation extends. “But you have never 
read to his inattentive and unwilling audience— ; seen the gems of the old’ world, and therefore 
i. e., myself—a notice from the Home Journal, cannot compare those you have mentioned with 

} 
$ 
? 
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of Paul Delaroche. such pictures as Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration,’ 
“You remember his ‘Maria Antoinette?” } Guido’s ‘Christ,’ Domenichino’s ‘Last Supper,’ 
he said. and a hundred more that I could recall to mind. 
A whole cortege of beheaded royalty passed } Now, in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, which, 
through my poor brain, and I looked perplexed. 3 you know, is called the finest in the world———” 
“‘ At Goupil’s,”’ he continued, and then, quite I stopped him short, for I knew from expe- 
provoked at my apparent stupidity, “’Tis a } rience, that if I should once allow him to get 
strange thing, Maria, that you can forget such } into the Pitti Gallery, he would stay there till 
noble works of art !’? 8 nightfall. So I playfully seized him by the 
My oblivion lasted but a moment, but his re- ? shoulders, and put him’out of the “sanctum”— 


2 
mark had made me a little Juniper-ish, and I 3 else had this sheet still remained unsoiled. 
said, But after all, I did get some hints from his in- 


“IT remember that ocork-screw staircase at > terruption, though Col. Juniper would have 
Goupil’s, and what a time I had winding my } scouted the idea. 
way to the top of it, with my hoops, and un- But apropos of, and connected with that visit 
winding it, with my heels. Indeed, when I } to Goupil’s, [ must tell you a little circum- 
think of it, it is always with a thankful feeling } stance. Winnie, who accompanied us, was 
that I escaped unwounded.” impressed, as was every one else, with the 

“Don’t pun, Mrs. Honeycombe, it’s vulgar— 3 feeling that we were in a sacred place. “She 
low wit, always.” watched those who entered from time to time, 

“That depends upon whence it comes,” I } as they glided noiselessly to their seats—she 
said. ‘You know Dr. Johnson says it’s the } marked the low, sad whispering—she saw the 
foundation of all wit. But about Goupil’s—if 3 solemn, terider, pitying expression that rose 
you mean the woman’s figure in the little dark § from every human heart, and rested upon every ° 
room, that made Winnie cry #4 human face, as it gazed upon the poor, unhappy 


Silas Honeycombe, Esq., rose from his seat } queen. A fear crept over her timid spirit, and 
(95) 
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she nestled closely to. my'side, as if to be pro- 
tected from some impending danger—the great 
tears rolling from her blue eyes, as her face was 
hidden upon my arm. I could not. but think 
that my little, fair-haired daughter was uncon- 
sciously paying the highest,compliment to the 
genius.of the artist, and that, Delaroche, could 
he have seen those tears, would have prized 
them as tributes of the heart, more highly, per- 
haps, than he would have prized the praises of 
the cautious connoisseur, 

The minute we emerged from the house into 
the gaiety and confusion of Broadway, Winnie 
gave a bouud that told how glad she was to 
get. once more into the sunshine, and, forgetting 
her tears, became instantly alive to the attrac- 
tions of a score of wax dolls that were fascina- 
ting a group of little folks through the panes 
ofa neighboring window..;,The human mind 
is happily constituted that can thus turn in- 
stantly from one object. of interest to another. 
(I could make some very aptremarks here, but 
Mr. Honeycombe laughs at my ‘‘ moralizing,’’ 
as he calls it; so that, for the present, I will 
dispense with it, and ask you to enter the store 
with us, where Winnie is already lost in wonder 
and admiration.) 

I had promised the -child a doll, and now 
only waited for her to-make.a selection. It 
was.a long time before she could find one that 
was:capable of opening: and shutting its eyes 
to her entire satisfaction, but the impatience of 
her father hastened the decision, and when we 
emerged from the store, she held-clasped to her 
breast: a waxen beauty, half as large as her 
little self. 

Arrived once more at La Ruche—and I was 
glad enough to get there, for I had scarcely 
heard my own voice since we left—you may be 
sure that Winnie had a.long story to tell Frank 
and Charley. She gave them such a descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘pale lady’’ she had seen at Goupil’s, 
that Mr. Honeycombe, thongh tired and sleepy, 
was forced to rélate her whole history before 
they went to bed. His description of the 
guillotine interested the boys particularly, 
though they could not understand how an in- 
strument for cutting off people’s heads should 
have been invented from motives of humanity. 

The new doll was named for the queen, and, 
for some days; was quite a belle. But one 
morning, when Mr. Honeycombe and myself 
were having a discussion upon farming, we 
were suddenly alarmed by loud shrieks from 
the nursery. We feared that something terri- 
ble had happened, and rushed up stairs, to find 
Winnie holding in her arms the headless 














trunk of her new doll, and screaming violently, 
while the boys stood by, looking like culprits, 
They had made a guillotine by fixing the carv- 
ing knife into an old slate-frame, and Queen 
Antoinette the Second showed the success of 
their experiment. 

I felt exceedingly provoked with the boys, 
and hoped that, for once, Mr. Honeycombe 
would punish them. ‘‘Do give them a good 
seolding,’’ I whispered. 

**T’ll leave that for you—you can do it more 
effectually than I,”, he said, rather dryly, 
Tben, seeing that his insinuation was displeas- 
ing to me, he added, ‘‘ You do every thing bet- 
ter, my dear.’’ . 

I did scold them well, and I think they were 
really sorry for what they had done. — As for 
Winnie, I comforted her by sticking the un- 
lucky queen’s head on her shoulders again, and 
making a bead necklace to hide the wound in 
Her Majesty’s neck, I think she has quite re- 
covered, as I am certain that the royal lady has 
been out nutting with the children more than 
once, and I spied her yesterday taking an airing 
on a very democratic-looking sled. Since her 
misfortune, Winnie has clipped off her titles, 
calling her ‘‘ Netty’’—no doubt wisely thinking 
it inexpedient to remind the boys of her royal 
state, lest they should be tempted again to try 
the doubtful humanity of the guillotine. 

“That day, for which all other days” in 
New England would seem to have been ‘‘made” 
—Thanksgiving—has come and gone. I begged 
my husband to accompany me to the city with 
the children, that we might spend it among 
our old friends. . I have a dread of growing too 
rustic, and think that a visit to town occasion- 
ally is a kind of polishing process not to be 
despised. But Mr. Honeycombe declared that 
I only. wanted to rustle my new silk within the 
aristocratic precincts of Grace Church, and was 
altogether so difficult, that, finally, I yielded, 
and we all stayed at home. (Husbands, as a 
general rule, are vastly more agreeable if you 
let them have their own way.) 

There was no hope of luring any of our gay 
friends to La Ruche at this season, so we cast 
about us for guests to fill our dining-room, be- 
cause, as Mr. Honeycombe said, “‘it will never 
do, my dear, to eat Thanksgiving dinner alone.” 
We asked the clergyman of the parish, with his 
wife—poor things!—I don’t believe they get 
many bountiful meals. Patty, too, whose wed- 
ding we had attended, ‘came with her new hus- 
hand, and her old, light heart. Then our 
daughter, Kitty, ran off from Madame Laine’s, 
and brought a school-mate with her—Amy 
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Lee—whose transparent complexion and peach- 
blossom cheeks, made our sun-burnt little 
troup look like veritable ‘‘ picaninnies” 

I was afraid to go to church in the morning, 
lest my Irish cook should spoil the dinner. 
The family went, and left me—not: without 
some grumbling, however, on the part of Mr. 
Honeycombe, who thought aloud that ‘Bridget 
would do better by herself.”? If we had not 
expected company, I should have allowed him 
to test her capability; ‘and should have spared 
my poor cheeks, that were nearly blistered ere 
dinner-time, in my efforts to turn over a refrac- 
tory porker in the roaster. And here I must 
remark, that the pigs, alive or dead, are the 
most contrary animals in the world. 

They little knew, when they sat down to our 
well-spread table, what. a morning I had spent 
in the kitchen—how the pig was determined 
not to hold a'roasted apple in his mouth, and 
how I was equally determined that he should— 
how we battled—the pig and I—till I finally 
carried my point by running a skewer through 
his jaws.. Then he positively refused to’ stand 
on all-fours, till Bridget commanded him, with 
an Irish expletive, to ‘behave like a dacent 
peg.’? Well, he made a fine appearance at last, 
and Charles Lamb would have added a post- 
script to his famous essay could he have seen 
him. The children were in such ecstacy with 
his performance, that I trembled for their gra- 
vity during Mr. Budd’s interminable. blessing 
—particularly as from the corner of my eye 
I caught a glimpse of Tom, who stood behind 
his master’s chair with a great branch of ce- 
dar in his button-hole, making as many gri- 
maces as a monkey. 

The dinner passed off very well, though se- 
veral things occurred that sent. an expression 
of amusement into Amy Lee’s placid face, and 
set the children to nudging each other under the 
table, in spite of my nods and winks. For 
instance, Patty’s bridegroom made a single 
mouthful of his champagne wine, and, smack- 
ing his lips, pronounced it ‘first-rate cider ;” 
and when Winnie dipped into her finger-bowl, 
the parson’s wife said reprovingly, ‘‘ Don’t put 
its hands into the tumblers, little dear!” I 
was thankful when dinner was over, without 
any breach of good manners having ‘been com- 
mitted by the children, for, in truth, I had ex- 
pected to hear a shout from one or another of 
them every minute. 

Instead of staying till midnight, as our city. 
guests used to do, these simple country folks 
were at home by sunset—much to my relief, 


I confess, for all efforts to entertain them were 
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utterly unavailing. Patty could talk of noth- 
ing but butter and cheese, and when I called 
their attention to an exquisite engraving of 
“‘Evangeline,”’ which my husband had brought 
from town a few days before, Mrs. Budd asked 
naively if ‘‘that pretty creature was a relation 
of mine!” Mr. Honeycombe got along very 
well with the husbands, because all men like 
to talk of horses, and crops, and elections. 

When they were gdéne we had more intellec- 
tual enjoyment. The girls gave us some sweet 
music, and Amy sang **the Skylark”’ in such 
a bird-like' voice, that I half thought she would 
take wings and fly away. I was quite ashamed 
of Mr. Honeycombe, who insisted that I should 
sing ‘* Lady Clare.’’. His taste was so’ old-fa- 
shioned, and besides, my voice is getting sadly 
cracked, though he won’t own it.I did my 
best, and Lady Clare was'glad, I know, when I 
had: finished mutilating her. Then the chil- 
dren begged forthe ‘‘ Culprit Fay,’’ which their 
father read to them for the twentieth time. A 
most unpoeti¢c game of romps followed, and after 
that “ good-night’’ kisses and ‘‘happy dreams.” 

When left alone over the embers of our wood 
fire, my husband and I discussed the events 
of the day—‘‘so different,’’? I said, ‘‘from 
any other Thanksgiving we ever spent.’’ 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘* so much‘ pleasanter.”’ 

“Do you think so??? lasked. ‘‘ Well, it must 
be confessed that J, at least; have not had a 
very thankful spirit.’’ 

‘That’s your own fault, my dear; and let me 
ask you one question. How many of the 
prayers that have been offered at your favorite 
‘Grace’ to-day have gone no higher than the fret- 
ted ceiling ?—for which, after all, half the people 
are more thankfn|'than for their daily blessings.” 

‘‘ Just as:many as have lodged in the rafters 
of yon old rookery.’’ I pointed to the church- 
spire over the hills. 

He laughed, and said that ‘‘ perhaps I was 
right.”?, He couldn’t say that I was not. 

‘“‘And ‘the children, Mr... Honeycombe!’? I 
said, a little tartly, ‘‘they’ll be veritable coun- 
try clowns, brought up.here.’? 

“ll risk it,’’ he replied, and then added in 
a-serious.tone, ‘It must. be our study,:my 
dear wife,.to train them for the future; and 
what better place than this, where,we can keep 
them ‘unspotted from. the world.’ . Trust me,: 
a good home education will fit them for any 
station in life; and, should we live to see them 
in after years all that a parent’s heart could 
wish, will not every day of our old age bea 
day of praise and Thanksgiving?” 

Maria Hoyzycomsz, 











THE FIRST QUARREL. 
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BY VIRGINIA BF. TOWNSEND. 


,Oh! man may bear with suffering ;. his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 

-Of pain that wrings mortality; but tear 
One chord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman’s delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 


N. P. Witurs. 


“To THINK he would have:said that ; in such 
a tone, too, and I have not been his wife but 
six little months !’? And a.deeper shadow drifted 
over the beautiful face; the small, rosy fingers 
tossed back with a petulent motion the brown 
curls that flowed over the cheeks, and a fresh 
flood of tears poured from the soft eyes. 

Those bright, bitter tears, they looked 
strangely out of keeping with all the surround- 
ings of the young wife.. The pale light of the 
winter day came through the damask curtains, 
and filled the tastefully-furnished room with a 
a rosy spring-like glow. The fire curled with 
its thousand bright serpentine tongues up the 
black mouth of the chimney, and as Ellen How- 
ard sat there in its shine, it seemed as if only 


happy thoughts could find a nestling place in 3 


a heart around which so'many of earth’s bless- 
ings clustered. 

But that day for the first time a shadow had 
drifted across her married. life ; it had origina- 
ted in some trivial matter,'‘but the inclination 
of the wife and the-opinion of the husband 
had been brought in collision, and after consi- 


derable pouting, and an angry remark from 3 


Ellen, which she would the next moment gladly 
have recalled, Henry Howard had spoken pe- 
remptorily, almost angrily, to his young wife, 
and left the house, 

She was the only “hearth-flower’’ of the 
home whence he had transplanted her, and she 
had been nurtured in an atmosphere of love 
and kindness, such as little strengthens the 
spirit for the trials and the strife which, sooner 
or later, all must encounter. 

Henry Howard loved his young wife with an 
intensity of affection which strong, proud na- 
tures: such as his can’ alone feel; but she 
never dreamed when her brown head rested 
against the heart whose every pulse throbbed 
with a love for her which it is seldom the lot 
of woman to receive, that a’ strong: will, and 
resoluteness of purpose, which no. circum- 
stances had evolved to her perception, might for 


3 bled brow. 


“He shall not see how his remark pained 
me: I -will-wipe away these tears, and he shall 
never dream I have shed any,’’ said Mrs. How- 
ard, rising up, and pacing her parlor with 
flushed cheeks and an unsteady step. ‘‘I will 
meet him with cold politeness on his return; 
and: he: shall: learn that Ellen Howard is not a 


; child, whom he can order at his will, Oh! 


Henry, Henry! to think,”—the tears were 
> dashed away, andthe rising ‘sob hastily swal- 
lowed down, but a very bright vision in the 
past had-evoked them. 

‘Well, I suppose I did speak rather hastily 
to Nellie; this: noon; and TI feél half like calling 
; myself a.scoundrel for it,’ soliloquised the 
young merchant, as he paced a small room sitn- 
ated at one end of his large building, that after- 
noon, with an abstracted air and rather trou- 
‘*T dare say, the poor child sits 
there ‘all aloné,' feeling as if her heart was 
almost broken, but—hang it! her remark 
touched my feelings at a point where they are 
most sensitive, and the words had passed my 
lips: before’ I was aware of it: I ought to re- 
member, too, how I took ‘her (bless her sweet 
little self!) from a home where never a stern or 
angry word had met her ear, and ‘how I told, 
on that night’ when she lifted her blue eyes so 
trustingly to me, and-laying her little hand in 
my own, promised to be mine, that I would 
guard her from the ‘very shadow of evil, that 
her happiness should be far. dearer to me than 
the life which would be‘nothing without her. 

** And now, when she has been the sunshiné 
of my home for only six months, I have——— 
Henry Howard, you’re a rascal, and there’s 
no use of denying it, and you don’t deserve 
that little jewel of a wife you have, any more 
than some ‘other persons you thought didn’t.” 


night as the sun went over the house-tops, for 
her éar caught the sound of a well-known foot- 
fall in the hall. 

Then a quivér of pride rippled over the red 
lip, and when her husband entered the room, 
instead of spritiging forward, as she had always 
previously done,‘to receive his caress, she re- 





marked, quietly, lifting her eyes from the 
pagés ‘whith she had been for the last two 
hours perusing, ‘You are late this evening, 


atime hold in subjugation even love for herself. § Henry.” 
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The heart of Ellen Howard beat quickly that | 
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The voice, the manner, chilled the tide of 
warm feeling which had been gaining depth 
and strength all the afternoon, for Henry How- 
ard had returned with the intention of making 
full concessions to his wife for all that was 
hasty or unkind in his conduct. at noon. 

But the words he: was about to speak died 
on his lips, as he met. the cool, almost ironi- 
cally courteous reception, and simply remark- 
ing, ‘Yes, I was unavoidably detained,” he 
seated himself by the fire, and took up.a book. 3 

In. a little time they went out to supper. 
How unlike it was to former ones. The lamp 
still poured its soft, silvery shine on the white 
china, and the glittering urn; but the smiles 
which had sweetened the tea,.and the loving 
words which had given a richer flavor to the 
muffins, were no longer there. 

But a shadow on two loving hearts—and a 
breach widening continually between them— 
these were there. 

And so the meal ended. Alas! it was but 
the type of others. 

Two days had passed away, and the coldness 
which had sprung up between the newly mar- 
ried pair still continued. 

“‘T can bear it no longer; this very night I 
will go to him, and lay my cheek against his, 
just as I used to, and say to him, =r 





put your arms around me, and call me your 
own Nellie once more, or my heart will break.’ ”’ 

“T can’t bear it any longer—I’ve got so I 
dread to go home: I don’t believe Nellie loves 
me as well as I thought she did,” said the 
young merchant, as he made his way home- 
ward with a weary step, very unlike his for- 
mer quick, joyous gait. 

And they met again, and the old demon pride 
came back to both hearts, and neither dreamed 
of the bitterness which each was meting out to 
the other. 

“T am going outa little while to-night, Ellen ; 
I shall return early.’”? She bowed her head— 
that was all, for the tears was coming, and she 
would not that he should see them. 

‘“‘And he could leave me thus—all alone 
without one kind word,” murmured the now 
really wretched wife, as she heard the door 
close, and the footsteps grow fainter in the 
distance. 

Then she threw herself on the lounge, and 
burying her brown head in the crimson cush+ 
ions, wept long and bitterly, and between the 
sobs that convulsed the figure of Ellen Howard, 
came the self-accusing words, ‘‘Oh, if I had 
only told him !’’ 

At last, exhausted with her violent weeping, 











wore 


the lids closed-over her eyes, and Mrs. Howard 
sank into a heavy slumber. 

She started up quickly, for the silvery-voiced 
time-piece had broke in with its story of ten 


, o’clock, on the hush which filled the room, 


** And he has not come yet! He who never left 
me alone an evening before! .Oh, if harm should 
have befallen him!” And.a pang shot through 
the heart which had been very heavy before 
with its weight of shadows. 

She went to the window, and looked up at 
the clear, cold stars. She went to the door, 
and listened for his footsteps; then she went 
to the grate, and stirred up the glowing bed of 
anthracite, until a golden light filled all the 
room ; but still he camé not. 

Eleven o’clock came, and he was not there. 

Twelve o’clock, and Ellen Howard ' sat alone. 

One 0’clock !—what pen shall record the suf- 
ferings, which during those two long hours had 
been the portion of Mrs. Howard. 

The bell. rang—it was a loud, startling peal ; 
she sprang up, and hurried to the door, for all 
the domestics had retired. 

There were two gentlemen there—she re- 
cognized them as acquaintances, but the third 
—one glance, and she grasped the door-handle, 
or she would have fallen. 

**Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Howard,” said one 
of the gentlemen; “your husband has not 
experienced any injury, and a good night’s rest 
will restore him. He was at a supper given by 
one of our club this evening, and, unfortu- 
nately, drank rather freely.”” They carried 
him in, his wife leading the way with faltering 
steps ; laid him on the bed, and immediately de- 
parted. She was alone with him, and the 
scales had fallen from her mental eyesight. 

She saw then how truly he had loved her, 
how the pride of both had driven him from his 
home that evening, and to the sin of which he 
had been guilty, and she shuddered at the 
brink to which both had been drawing nigh. 

She put back the thick hair from his broad, 
burning forehead, moaning all the time over 
the unconscious man words of love and ten- 
derness, which, had they. been spoken earlier, 
would never have found him there; and at last, 
when he had fallen into that heavy slumber, 
which is too frequently the accompaniment of 
inebriety, she went into the parlor, and kneel- 
ing down in 'the fire-shine, prayed the Great 
Father to forgive her sin, and grant unto her 
that ‘‘meek, and quiet spirit’? which is the 
chief ornament'of: woman. 

During all that-long night she hung over his 
pillow, bathing his forehead, and watching his 
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restless movements in his troubled slumber. ; last night, Henry, it seemed as if it would kill 
The woman’s heart was awakened now, and } me!’? 

the pride had all gone before its holy whisper- ‘‘And I deserve that it should me, Nellie, 
ings. You see, I was very desperate last night, when 

The grey dawn was streaking the east, $ I left you, for a terrible fear has been haunting 
when, weary with her night’s watching, Mrs. ; me ever since I made that cruel speech to you 
Howard once more repaired to her parlor, and, ; —a fear that you did not love me. It was this 
throwing herself on the lounge, was soon in a § that drove me to that dreadful act last evening. 
heavy slumber. And I feared you would never forgive me for 

The sunlight laughed brightly through the $ this; look up, my sweet wife, and tell me with 
muslin curtains that draped the window, and ¢ those dear, blue eyes, that you do?” 

Henry Howard opened his eyes a moment— “And now, Henry,” said Mrs. Howard, as 
the story of the by-gone night flashed into his ; her husband was leaving home very late that 
mind—he closed them; ‘‘I shall never be able ? morning, “we have promised that the past 
to look Ellen in the face again,” he murmured. $ shall be forgiven and forgotten—will you pro- 

At last he rose up and went into the parlor. { mise me one thing more, and I shall be so very 
She was lying there, her cheek pillowed on } happy?” 
one white hand, and her long, luxuriant curls ‘Well, what is it, darling? I will do every- 
sweeping the carpet. thing for your happiness.” 

He bent down and kissed her very softly; a “That you will sign the pledge this. very 
tear fell on her forehead—she opened her eyes. 2 day.” 

“Oh! Henry,”? and the soft arms were He did so, and when an angry thought came 
wrapped around his neck, and the white cheek ; to the heart, or an angry word to the lips of 
laid on his own, “‘I-have been so wretched. » Mrs. Howard, she went and looked on that 
You do not know—you cannot dream of all I ; pledge, and it was a bond of peace between her 
have suffered during the last two days, and 3 and her husband. 








WHEN TO PRAY. 


RY WILSON LAWES. 


WHEN, as the great reflector of the day, When purest Phosphor, angel of the day, 
The east becomes a moon unto the west, Carols a welcome to the morning hour,— 
And evening’s silver fingers sadly play Then tones of feeling, round and perfect, say, 
With shades, that stream like ribbons from her “Awake! behold all things! this is the time to 
breast, pray!” 
wn through the gold loops of the varied vest; 
didn ae ovine star doth lullaby ' $ Yet, when the daylight sinks into the sky, 
All earthly things, save human, into rest, And pensively we long to go with it, 








And grief and joy light up, through tears, the eye, 
When Vesper whispers, whilst her meanings flit, 
Uncaught before us, till with night we sit; 


Stilling the forest’s vocal melody,— 
O, Father! tune my heart, that it may sing to Thee. 





The shining morn, in which the daybreak links While grim Remorse, the handmaid of Despair, 
The grand and simple, when each little flower 3 Her gloomy cowl on Memory’s head doth fit, 
Scarcely can stretch its tendrils, ere it sinks We gaze to heaven, and fancied voices there 
Under the life-wave of the dewy shower Call, “Now unseal thy heart! this is the time for 
That bursts in filtered drops on wood and bower ; prayer.” 
CONSOLATION. 


There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief or sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 


Turre’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some. little flower, 

To brighten up ite solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 
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THE NATURE AND MOVEMENTS OF COMETS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Or all the phenomena presented ‘by the hea- 
yens, there is none which excites so much gene- 
yal interest as the appearance of a comet. The 
unexpected manner in which they often burst 
upon us, their extraordinary aspect, the impo- 
sing magnitude which they occasionally assume, 
together with their rapid and seemingly irregu- 
lar motions, have in all ages rendered them 
objects of astonishment and superstitious ter- 
ror to the great majority of the inhabitants of 
our planet. Science has done much to dispel 
those unhappy feelings of alarm with which 
the appearance ‘of a comet was formerly re- 
garded. The telescope has revealed the extreme 
tenuity of their substance, and has shown them 
to be mere masses of vapor from which the 
solar light is reflected, and which revolve about 
the sun under the influence of the same com- 
mon laws of gravity which govern the move- 
ments of the moon and planets. 

A comet, when perfectly formed, consists of 
three parts, the nucleus, the envelope, and the 
tail. The nucleus, or the body of the comet, is 
generally distinguished by its forming a bright 
point in the centre, somewhat resembling a star 
or planet, conveying the idea of a greater degree 
of condensation of the nebulous matter. The 
nucleus is margined by a paler and more dif- 
fused light, called the envelope, or coma, which 
extends from the nuclets ‘on the side of the 
comet farthest from the sun, and constitutes the 
comet’s tail. The tail is, however, by no means 
@ necessary appendage to a comet, as comets 
occasionally appear without them. In other 
instancés, the comet has several tails or streams 
of light diverging from it, and a fourth class 
possesses neither nucleus nor tail, but resem- 
bles mere nebulous patches of diffused light, 
which are only to be distinguished from the 
other ‘hebulz of the heavens by their motion. 
In fact, there is a regular gradation of comets 
from those which have well-defined nuclei and 
tails, ‘to such as resemble mere movable 
specks of diffused light, similar in appearance 
to that which is seen in that portion of the 
heavens called the milky way. 

Tenuity of the substance of comets.—The tails 
of comets are evidently formed of a highly rare- 
fied matter, because the smallest stars can be 
seen through them. The nucleus, or head, 
although consisting of matter.in a more con- 
densed state, is, nevertheless, not a solid sub- 
stance. A powerful telescope directed to it, 
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shows it to be only vaporous matter. Astrono- 
mers have occasionally distinguished fixed stars 
of no very great brightness through the central 
portion of the nucleus. 

A strong proof of the small quantity of mat- 
ter in a comet, is afforded by the fact that they 
exercise no perceptible influence on the motion 
of the planets amidst which they wander, how- 
ever near may be their approach to them; 
although the planets themselves exercise a 
very marked control over their motions. This 
is remarkably the case with Jupiter, who seems 
by some strange fatality to be constantly in 
their way, and to serve as a perpetual stum- 
bling block to them. 

The case of the remarkable comet of 1770, 
may be mentioned as evidence of this fact. 
This comet was found by Lexell to revolve 
in a moderate ellipse, in a period of about five 
years. He accordingly predicted its return in 
1775, and at the expiration of that period astro- 
nomers looked for it back to no purpose. It 
was, therefore, called by them Lexell’s lost 
comet. Years afterwards, it was shown by 
Laplace that this comet, when returning to 
keep its appointment with Lexell, had passed 
so near to Jupiter, that he attracted it with a 
force two hundred times greater than the sun, 
about which it was moving. The result of this 
was, that the form of its orbit, or path through 
the heavens, was completely altered, so that 
instead of five, it required thirty years for its 
description. This produced the delay in its 
return; thus the prediction of Lexell was not 
verified. The attraction of Jupiter on this 
comet actually brought it between that planet - 
and his satellites, and yet so small was its 
mass and so wonderful its tenuity, that it 
passed between Jupiter and his moons without 
producing any disturbance amongst them, or 
deranging at all, by its attraction, the motion 
of these minute bodies., _ 

It may be asked now, what proof is there 
that a comet is a material body at all; may it 
not be a mere reflexion of light? We. reply, 
although the comets are incapable of deflecting 
any planet in the solar system from its orbit, 
3 yet they are themselves greatly disturbed by 
the planets, and this, too, in exact conformity 
with those laws of universal . gravitation, to 
which all matter is subjected. This proves 
them to be material bodies ; moreover, our read- 
ers know that light moves in a rectilinear direc- 
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tion from: the bedy which emits it, and is: never ‘ has pictured forth the terrible consequences 


reflected unless some object intercepts it, and 
turns it aside from its course. Besides, it re- 
quires very little substance in.an object to reflect 
light, and thus to become visible. The. light- 
est: vapor which floats across the summer’s sky, 
invisible by day, is rendered distinctly percepti- 
ble atnight, by the lightning which shines from 
its surface, and which is but the. reflection of 
a flash from some thunder-cloud, it may be far 
below the horizon. 

Now, since it is an ascertained fact that even 
those large comets, which show a well-defined 
nucleus, and resemble a star or planet, exhibit 
nevertheless no phases like the moon or Venus, 
although it cannot be doubted that they reeeive 
and reflect to the earth the rays of the sun, 
like the other members of the solar system ; 
it- follows that they-can only be. regarded: as 
great masses of thin vapor, which are suscepti- 
ble of being penetrated through their whole 
substance by the sun-beams, and reflect them 
alike from their: surface and their, interior 
parts. 

The probability that a comet will some day 
come in collision with the earth, has not un- 
frequently been suggested, and it is undeniable 
that some of them have occasionally come very 
near us. Laplace, in his ‘‘Systeme du Monde,” 


no 





that would ensue, on the supposition that the 
cometary nucleus consists of solid matter; but 
that nucleus‘has been proved: tobe only a more 
highly condensed! state of: the nebulous matter, 
Collision. between the: earth and. a comet is, 
therefore, an impossibility: Itmay serve to quiet 
apprehension: on this: subject, to remind the 
reader-of the vast- extent: of the: planetary 
spaces through which these bodies: wander, 
and although they: are: frequently very: much 
disturbed: by the attraction of the planets as 
they pass them, so that the elements: of their 
orbit is‘a variable, instead: of a constant quan- 
tity ;- yet,. should. such an: event occur, in ac- 
cordance with the arrangements of Providence, 
the earth would make its: way: directly through 
the comet. What. effect this would have on 
the earth; we have at present: no means: of 
knowing ; bat the probabilities are thati not 
single particle of the nebulous matter would 
ever reach the earth. “For the portions en- 
countered by the earth would be arrested by 
the atmosphére and immediately inflamed, and 
they would perhaps exhibit on a more magnifi- 
cent seale than was ever before observed, the 
phenomena of shooting stars or meteoric show- 
ers.’? * 
* Olmsted's Introduction to Astronomy. 
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A DROP IN THE OCEAN. 


“I sre it clearly, my dear lord, and feel it to 
my heart’s core. Such as Jam, and such as I 
fear I always shall be, are but drops of insigni- 
Jficance in the ocean of immensity. As our 
absence never would be noticed, so our pre- 
sence will neither be regarded or appreciated. 


I am nothing, and shall do nothing. True, I had. 


presumed—I confess I had thought I was des- 
tined for better things; but you have thoroughly 
convinced me of my error and most unwar- 
ranted presumption. The poor “drop in the 
ocean’ thanks you, and will never aspire 
again.”” 

“Not so fast, my dear young friend,’ replied 
the conciliatory voice of the highly-talented 
Bishop of -—to a promising candidate for holy 
orders,—whom in consideration of his being 
worth the trouble, the good prelate had been 
subjected to the painful but necessary process 
of having the conceit got out of him. ‘Not so 
fast, if you please. If every drop in the ocean 
were to count for nothing, where would the ocean 
be? What I have urged was not to diminish 
your real value and importance, but to secure 





them. You and I, and every finite. creature, 
are but drops in the ocean of existence ; but 
only by separating ourselves from its immensity 
can we ever be useless or insignificant. It is 
against this unwise and presumptuous separa- 
tion of your individuality from all that is essen- 
tial to its permanent vitality and efficacy, that 
my faithfulness. would warn you; but, if you 
comprehend the meaning of my admonitions, 
their tendency is by no means to discourage 
you. An undue depreciation of our intrinsic 
worth and individual capability would be equally 
unwise, and no less contrary to the designs of 
Providence in our creation than the most. arro- 
gant presumption. Believe me, therefore, when 
I assure you that itis because I feel that you 
are and may be something, and something of 
value and importance in your generation, that 
Thave thus ventured to admonish you. Mere 
drops in the ocean are we all, my dear young 
friend ; but drops in the ocean are drops of it, 
and, as such, parts and partakers of its gran- 
deur, its sublimity, its beauty and its utility. 
Remain, then, humbly and happily in the hol- 
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low of the Almighty hand that holds you.:— ; gratified benevolence illuminated his venerable 
rise and fall, work or wait, according to its gra-- $ eountenance. 

cious and omnipotent direction ; and.believe § . ‘‘ Anomen!’’ cried he, interrupting his com- 
that, to the Merciful Creator’s heart, the small- ? panion’s apology for his awkwardness, and 
est drop is as precious as the ocean, the: least:$ pointing to the passage with his finger. ‘‘ There, 
atom as significant as the universe. Only strive? read that, and let us accept the presage as 
to identify your personal aims and interests ; more auspicious than anything we could have 
with the glorious, aims. and interests of. your : found in Virgil,,had we tried him from. begin- 





Maker, and then, instead of tho danger and } ing to end. Read that, my: dear fellow, and 
destruction to, which the vain desire of prema-: } then we will take our ‘ constitutional,’ ’’ 
ture distinction. exposes thousands—if, as I am And the young man read—- 
inclined. to. hope, you. really are endowed with g ** A drop-of water fell out.of'a cloud into the 
superior intellect and virtue—rest assured that } sea, and finding itself lost in. such an immen- 
distinction, will never be withheld, but that, in > sity of fluid matter, broke out,into the follow- 
due season, you will be separated by..an espe- ; ing reflection :——‘Alas ! what an;inconsiderable 
cial providence for especial usefulness, and that ; creature,am I in this prodigious ocean of waters; 
to God’s honor and your own.?’ my existence is of no, concern to the universe ; 
oa Lam reduced to a’ kind of nothing, and am less 
The young man, whose good feelings had heen ¢ than the least of the works. of God.’ It so hap- 
rising in exact proportion as, his: vanity had $ pened, that an oyster, which lay in the neigh- 
been lowered, put forth his hand with his whole ; borhood of this drop, chanced to gape and swal- 
heart in it, to receive the cordial grasp the bishop 3 low it up in the midst of this its humble soli- 
offered, at the conclusion of this address. In 3 loquy. The drop, says. the fable, lay a great 
so doing, his yehemence combined with his ? while hardening in the shell, until by degrees, 
embarrassment to throw down a book that was it was, ripened into a pearl, which, falling into 
lying on the table, It happened to be a volume ; the hands of a diver, after a long series of! adven- 
of The Spectator and fell open at the. prelate’s tures, is at present that famous pearl which is 
feet. As the good bishop recognized the page 3 fixed on the top of the Persian arsprogite: Spec- 
this accident had brought to light, a smile of j tator, No. 293... 








ISABEL. 


BY FANNY FALES. 
If Tam merry, oh, how rings 
Her laughter, musical and low; 
If sad and silent, then she flings 
Around my neck her arms of: snow ; 
If sickness comes, she soothes and: tends— 


My litile wife has soft, gray eyes— 
If light or dark, I scarce can tell; 
So deep the jetty fringe that lies 
Around each truth-containing well; 
I know the winning power that lies 


Within thy soft, gray, twilight eyes— And o’er me like, an angel bends; 
My. Isabel. My. Isabel. 
Her busy fingers all the day If she has faults, yet I have more; 
To sweet, contented thoughts keep time; (No one is perfect here below;) 
Each duty done in quiet way, My own she throws love’s mantle o'er; 


And hers I scarce oan call them so;— 
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Our home she makes a sunny clime,— 





Where FE may turn from chilling strife, I know she steals away ab even, 
To her my beautiful--my wife, Lo pray: that each may: be forgiven; 
My Isabel. My Isabel. 

She listens for my step at eve, I bless the day, my Isabel, 

And brightly smiles when I appear; | I bore thee from thy parent nest; 
She saddens if'a day F leave ; Within my humble cage to dwelt; 

Fair tyrant ! she would hold me near !— And nestle in my heart at rest ;— 
Oh, I should be a wretch to grieve, To fold thy wings beside my hearth, 
Neglect, or cruelly deceive Until by angels called from earth ; 


My Isabel. 3 My Isabel. 
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BY MRS. M. S. WHITAKER. 


OVERTON HALL. 


Ir is the golden sunset of an autumn eve. 
Resplendent are the beams of the lordly lumi- 
nary, as his departing rays gild fruitful earth 
and glowing sky. A ripened rice field, the rich 
harvest of the year, spreads its ample expanse 
over the far-stretching landscape, level as the 
ocean, and bordered by live-oaks, crested with 
rich, bold green, and fringed with long, grey 
mhoss, swaying to and fro; while a light breeze 
sweeps over the bending rice-stalks, scarce 
rufftes the glassy waste of waters beyond, dal- 
lies with the fragrant shrubbery beneath the 
nearer trees, and sings its evening anthem 
amidst the odorous flowers of the southern 
forest. Above, the grand portals of the hea- 
vens are lit with glory, which speaks to us of 
another world. There the vast fragments of 
cloud, collected about the setting sun, seem 
masses of broken agate, amethyst, topaz, 
emerald, ruby, and, in short, of all beautiful 
and beaming jewels ever extracted from the 
bowels of the earth. Pile upon pile, hue 
softening into hue—vastness, richness, glory— 
how are they assembled, combined, and har- 
monized in the mild, grand heaven above! 
Scarcely had the monarch sun, larger at his 
superb setting, shot his last beams on hill-top 
and valley, plain and meadow, when the 
evening queen came forth, careering high in 
heaven on a car of silver brightness. Hesperus 
rode at her side, and the blue curtains of the 
sky were dotted and fringed with lesser, but 
not less shining lights, as Night assumed her 
throne. The night of southern climes, only a 
mellower and more spiritual day. Loud and 
clear was the song ofthe whip-poor-will, so 


sad and melancholy that it seemed almost 3 


boding, as the cry of the raven is said to be. 
But Carolina’s own untaught minstrel, the 
mocking-bird, sang her exhaustless song, which 
delights by its harmony, and cannot weary, by 
reason of its infinite variety. Far away on the 
deep, bugles were sounding, and the boatman’s 
oar glinted in the moonlight, as it dipped into 
the cool, bright water. The ocean. breeze 
freshened, and its luxury cannot be conceived 
of by those who, uninitiated in the heat and 
prostration of almost tropic days, are unpre- 
pared to appreciate the life-restoring breath of 
southern evening winds. 
(104) 
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A square wooden edifice presented its wide 
front, embowered in cedar trees and aged oaks. 
The aspect of this building—in reality a gentle- 
man’s private residence—was at once imposing 
and venerable, and though ivy clung about the 
walls, and time had set its mark on the roof, it 
was in a state of perfect preservation. A grand 
colonnade of live oaks formed an avente of a 
mile’s length, which extended from a tall gate, 
by which it was entered, quite to the front of 
the house. All about the premises was active 
and lively, though the closed windows and 
doors evinced the fact that there were, at that 
time, no occupants inthe mansion. The shrub- 
bery surrounding it was in admirable order; 
the cedar and privet hedges were well kept, 
and the gravelled walks, trellised bowers, oc- 
casional statues, rustic seats, and iron vases, 
while they ornamented the scene, gave assu- 
rance of the good taste of the owner. On either 
side of the stately verandah, artificial mounds 
were thrown up, covered with strawberry vines, 
and surmounted, each by a long lagustromia 
in fall flower, draped with the wild jasmine 
and India creeper. The view from this veran- 
dah was, inall its features, southern—extended 
fields, deep, dark forests beyond; near, a wind- 
mill, used for winnowing rice, a village of negro 
dwellings, composed of parallel rows of houses, 
separated by a wide street in front, and flanked 
with vegetable gardens, poultry yards, and or- 
chards, where the downy peach, mellow pear, 
and luxurious fig, flourished beside the purple 
grape, and bloom-covered damson. Lights 
were moving hither and thither; the notes of 
the violin and banjo floated merrily up to the 
ear from amidst a group of dancers, who, with 
wild gestures and rapid motion, kept time to 
the music; sleek and well-favored kine were 
marching solemnly about the wide enclosure, 
where they had been gathered for the night, 
(to-morrow a newly-reaped field would yield 
them rich pasturage,) and now they were. con- 
tent to low in security, and abide, for a time, 
the restraint deemed necessary, while the seem- 
ingly meditative cow, reposing on the ground, 
fixed her large, solemn eye on the far off woods. 

But another and more important personage 
presented herself to the eye of the observer in 
the form of aunt Binah, the housekeeper, ‘key- 
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keeper, and general superintendent of domes- 
tic matters, in the house, kitchen, and dairy. 
She was a slight, tall, black woman, with a 
very pleasing countenance, teeth white as ivory, 
head jauntily turbaned with a snowy cotton- 
muslin kerchief, apron of the same material, 
large gold hoops depending from her ears, and 
dress of fine blue homespun. Binah was ener- 
getic, industrious, faithful, and honest. She 
was, therefore, greatly valued by her mistress, 
who declared she would put her whole fortune 
in the lap of her maid, without fear for its safety. 

Binah walked swiftly away from the house, 
following a gravelled path which led to her 
own domicil, and encountering Sancho, the 
gardener, greeted him thus: 

“Good ebening, Sancho; how is de rice 
turnin out? I reckon our white folks will be 
home in a month’s time, and I am wearyin to 
see dem. De old house do look mournful, 
widout de lights always flarin dere dis time of 
night. I tell you what, Sancho, I wish missis 
was at home. Our people, what has been sick, 
missed her dreadful.’’ 

‘“*You may well say dat, cousin Binah. I 
wish de month was ober myself. De garden is 
all right, and as for de rice, I promise you it be 
a powerful crop. When dem flails begin to 
fly, dere will be merry times! Why, Binah, 
you looks berry handsome in dis moonshine, 
and I don’t care if I tell you so, ’cause why? I 
thinks it.’ 

The contemptuous reply of Binah to this 
compliment, (for she had long been aware that 
the gardener entertained a penchant for her, ) 
was brief and emphatic. 

**Shet up.’” 

Sancho, being well accustomed to these re- 
buffs, took no notice of her discourteous rejoin- 
der, and, with philosophic composure, con- 
tinued in the same strain: 

“No, I shan’t, gal, and I want you to listen 
to me, besides. I is gardener on dis plantation, 
what sitivdtion ain’t to be despised no way. I 
ain’t afeard to say Ihas a good character, and 
Tis of a age to be settled. I has a great respec 
for you, and shure I must respec myself, sense 
I presume to ax you for de honorment and ber- 
ry great happiness of claimin your hand.” 

At this direct avowal of his wishes, Binah 
bridled up with considerable dignity, and, eye- 
ing him with a scornful glance, replied, 

“Sancho, till dis blessed night I thought you 
had some sense. Is it me you are axing to de- 
mean myself to de likes of you, a whole dozen 
years older dan what I is, and ogly as you ken 
stare, to boot.’’ 
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Here her countenance relaxed into a smile, 
which was succeeded by a.fit of uncontrollable 
laughter ; and, turning on her heel, she tripped 
lightly away, leaving her admirer, as may be 
supposed, in no very enviable state of mind. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the date of this 
conversation, when intelligence reached Overton 
Hall of the speedy return of the absent family. 
Light frosts had fallen; the china tree was 
clad in a thin vestment of yellow leaves; the 
walnut and hickory had cast away their sum- 
mer honors ; but the fadeless pine and sturdy 
oak stood firm against the inroads of advancing 
winter. The holly was adorned with berries of 
vivid scarlet, and sloes hung in black clusters 
on leafless boughs. Birds, from northern re- 
gions, had winged their way to the sunny 
south, and the pure, strong breath of the frost 
king took the place of milder gales. 

A well-appointed equipage drove up the long 
avenue. Binah gave a rapid glance at the 
highly-polished. furniture, and fresh-gathered 
flowers, which made spring-time in the atmo- 
sphere of the parlor, at the burnished plate, 
spotless carpets, and glittering window panes, 
which bore evidence to her neatness and scru- 
pulous care. Then, satisfied with the scrutiny, 
rushed out, and was the first to welcome the 
master and mistress to their home. A lady, 
pale, and apparently in ill-health, yet wearing 
the remains of much beauty, and fully im- 
pressed by those outward tokens which denote 
great goodness, (for there are such tokens, we 
dare affirm, being as much addicted to the 
science of physiognomy as many are to that of 
phrenology, ) descended from the carriage, and, 
after shaking hands warmly with Binah, slowly 
ascended the steps, accompanied by a gentle- 
man of dignified port and urbane countenance, 
though not handsome. A little girl followed 
their steps, till, caught in the arms of Binah, 
she abandoned herself to the caresses of the 
affectionate serving woman, while her long 
locks, of bright Saxon hue, overspread the face 
and shoulders of her dark friend, and she 
leaned on her with an affection which had been 
the growth of as many years as her short life 
numbered. 8 

The party were now at home, and such a 
home! Surely they had much to be grateful 
for, and they felt it. Mrs. Overton’s qualities 
shone brightest in those domestic relations 
where woman’s character is best displayed as 
mistress, wife, and mother. She had married 
at an early age, and, from the moment of 
leaving the paternal roof, bent all her energies 
towards the object of rendering him happy who 
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had chosen her before all the world to consti- 
tute his chief felicity. In the ordinary - course 
of events, this amiable woman had suffered 
affliction, though blessed with fortune, friends, 
and a companion deserving, indulgent, and 
warmly attached to her. Four sweet children 
had, in succession, been taken from life, and 
from her love—two in infanty, one at twelve 
years of age, and an only son, just as youth 
was ripening into a manhood of usefulness 
and high respectability. Over this darling 
child she had mourned with ‘the yearning 
fondness of a doating mother, and what has 
earth of woe to compare with a mother’s agony 
when bereft of the favorite son of her pride 
and love? ‘‘ Should heaven deprive me,’’ said 
she, “of my husband, in Frederick will I find 
one to soothe my grief and console me in age— 
and if that calamity befal menot—pray heaven 
it may be averted !—this, our son, will gladden 
"his father’s deélining years and my own.” 
Half her prayer was granted. Mr. Overton 
was spared, but her cherished son departed in 
his youth, while life was bright before him. 
Concealing, then, her deep anguish, she sought 
to comfort him ‘who had, equally with herself, 
garnered up his affections. in the youth. One 
blessing remained, and little Caroline, the last, 
and, apparently, in early infancy, the most de- 
licate of ‘her children, flourished, latterly, be- 
neath hér fostermg care, in a manner the 
mother scarcely dared to hope, after the early 
doom of each of her sisters. 

And, oh! how that sole surviving child en- 
twined herself about the hearts: of her 
parents! She had, naturally, a complying, 
gentle temper, and mo indulgence seemed 
eapable of injuring its sweetness. A reproof 
was always enough, though ever so mildly con- 
veyed, to check anything in word or act her 
parents did mot approve. This, Mrs. Overton 
felt, was a great blessing, as they were inclined 
to avoid eve a stern look or positive word in 
her traitiing ; they knew-not how'soon she, too, 
might be removed from them. Such thoughts 
qvere natural under the circumstances. The 
‘ winning afféction this dear child exhibited 
towards her father and mother endeared her 
still mote to them, while the freshness of her 
guileless feelings, and'the soft, rich style of her 
girlish beauty, combined to render her the 
wery light-of their eyes. 

Mrs. Overton saw a good deal of company. 
She had resided at Overton Hall many years, 
‘and was consequently well known and appre- 
ciated by her neighbors. She was not a person 
of austere or tiarrow views. Believing that we 




















were plated here to enjoy the blessings of soci- 
ety, obtained by an intercourse with our fellow 
beings, she rather condemned than approved 
the crude notions of those who avoid general 
society to escape the follies of the world—a 
sentiment, which carried out, would make us 
all monks, nuns, or hermits. True, she often 
encountered people whose character and princi- 
ples differed from her own, but this she re- 
garded as no insuperable barrier to friendship, 
provided, always, the great principles of reli- 
gion were respected by them. She would believe 
another sincere who did not coincide in her 
opinions and was not governed exactly by what 
she regarded proper rules of action. In fine, 
she was charitable. And how beautiful is this 
charity, without which the mighty article of 
faith is, we are told, but sounding brass and a 
tinkling symbal! This single feature was not 
ail her charity. There were many other exem- 
plifications of that comprehensive virtue in her 
life and conduct. 

Mr. Overton was a man of rigid integrity, 
but, at the same time, while seldom betraying 
emotion of any kind, he possessed a heart to 
feel for others’ woe, and a hand both able and 
willing to aid the unfortunate. He was esteemed 
a person of sound judgment, and often con- 
sulted by those in circumstances of difficulty. 
He weighed matters laid before him with great 
eare and pains, and entered fully into the merits 
of every case, bestowing not only his best coun- 
sel, but furthering, by every means in his pow- 
er, the cause he believed just, and the end 
most desirable. No wonder, then, he became 
the oracle of the community, and was the re- 
cipient of many a family secret. ‘‘Good Mr. 
Overton’ every body called him. He had other 
titles to respect, too, as the world goes. The 
poor bowed to him for his wealth, and the rich 
because he was one of them, prosperous in ‘his 
undertakings, and perfectly independent in cha- 
racter, never seeking to conciliate their atten- 
tions, nor gain their commendations. 

It was decided, soon after the return of the 
Overtons to their splendid home, that a party 
of friends should be invited to supper. This 
would obviate the ceremony of formal calls, 
and assemble friends for some time separated, 
while it would afford Mr. and Mrs. Overton a 
happy occasion to indulge their love of hospi- 
tality and good neighborhood. 

Great was the elation and importance of 
Binah on this occasion. She wandered about 
the house and yard, a very Tiberius. No jelly 
was orthodox without her approval; no mince 
meat tolerable, unless commended by her fas- 
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tidious taste; no pyramid of plum cake, sur- 
mounted by its fantastic Cupid, “just the 
thing,”’ without her sanction; no salad, com- 
pounded of materials delicate and savory, but 
it:must pass under her supervision. The silver 
plate, polished by her fellow-sérvant, Horace, 
she declared “did not shine as it ought to do, 
considering it was genuine English silver, and 
no plated sham.”’ 

It was a glorious evening, just such a one 
as we had oceasion 10 describe in the opening 
of our story. But Binah ‘had ‘now no’eause to 
lament the darkened windows of Overton Hall. 
Carriage after carriage‘rolled down ‘the stately 
avenue, each depositing its ‘fair and brilliant 
burden at the open door of ‘the ‘illuminated 
mansion. Caroline flitted about, the Hebe of 
the scene, arrayed in an ‘evening dress of ‘pink 
gauze, looped and igirdled with ‘silver cords and 
tassels, a gardenia in her sutiny locks, and a 
simile about her rosy lips, which outshone her 
costly adornments and rivalled -in :sweetness 
the flower with which she was decked. ‘Sancho, 
sustained by tliree other sooty minstrels, ex- 
erted his skill on the violin, and graceful danc- 
ers moved ‘through the mystic-maze, animated 


by the music and cheered by the scene. A ; 


grand supper was over—the amusements of 
the evening were ended, and equipage after 
equipage returned as they had come. Silence 
reigned over all, and the cold, bright moon 
still rode in the deep-blue sky. The planta- 
tion song was hushed, and the lone watch-dog 
bayed in unheeded vigilance. 

Binah, from the multiplicity of her avoca- 
tions, was up late to-night, and the gossip of 
her friend, Penda, still detained her from seek- 
ing repose, when Penda, looking from the -win- 
dow at which she was seated, said, 

‘*Binah, my blessed ’oman, what is dat yon- 
der?’’ 

Binah went quickly to the window, -and 
looking in the direction indicated by Penda, 
beheld the noble dwelling of the Overtons en- 
veloped in flames! A piercing shriek, a loud 
ery for aid, and Binah rushed out, half -elad as 
she was. 

‘‘Mingo, Sampson, Tom, July, wake! rouse! 
our house is afire! Stir, fellow-sarvants—what 
is dis I see? Allof yousleepin, and de blessed 
ole house banded round wid fire'!”’ 

The cries of Binah, aided by those of Penda, 
soon called forth a rude assemblage of men 
and women, like themselves terror ‘stricken, 
but ignorant of the proper steps to be taken 
in an emergency like the present. Indeed the 


scene was appalling. From many of the win- } 














dows, sharp tongues of fire reached outward, 
and clung’ to the walls. A vast volume of 


smoke, lurid and black, curled up into the sky. 
‘Cinders and sparks fell‘on every'side ; a stroug 
‘red radiance made 6véry object distinct, and 


the amazed negroes stood spell-bound in view 
of the portentous glare. 
“‘Dare ‘is massa,’’ ‘shouted Sancho, just ar- 


§ -rived-at the scene of action, ‘‘dare is massa a 


carryin’ missis in his arms, and she white as‘a 
sheet. Bless de Lord for dis! But where is 
de snow-drop? de little picaniniy, Miss Car’- 
line, I:‘mean?’’ 

** Qh, ‘Sancho !’’ screamed Binah, running up 
to. the excited gardener, ‘“‘oh Sancho, if eber 
you ‘has loved ‘me,-as you say you -has, prove 
it dis night, and save dat darlin child! Look! 
dere is Annette, what slept wid ‘her, half-wild, 
runtin yonder. She is safe; ‘but where is de 
child? Sleepin in de third story, on de right 


-hand side. ‘See how de fire ‘rages. dere, and 


massa is sotaken up wid de state he sees missis 
in, he aint had time to think of ‘her yet.” 
Sancho comprehended the state of affairs in 
amoment. He flew to the garden, and quickly 
returned, furnished ‘with ‘a ladder. This he 


‘applied to that portion of ‘the house specified 


by Binah, and,.ascending, entered a window, 
and was lost to view. Mr. Overton, by this 
time satisfied of his wife’s safety, looked around 
inquiringly for his daughter, but she was no- 
where to be found. He rushed towards the 
house, but his alarmed people held him back. 

‘‘No, massa, you cannot go,’’ was uttered by 
many voices. 

The aspect of the devoted building was now 
terrible andsublime. A pyramid of flame rose 
to its upmost story; spires of ruddy light 
leaped up to the sky in wild splendor. The 
subtle, yet fierce element had obtained. the 
niastery, and his banners of victory streamed 
on high. 

“‘My daughter! my only child!” was all the 
father said, as he eyed the fearful scene. But 
searce thad the words of heart-wrung agony 
escaped his lips, when-the dark form of Sancho 


‘emerged from a vortex of mingled smoke and 


flame. ‘The sleeve on his left arm was burned: 
away to the shoulder, but high in his right, he 
held ‘the ‘affrighted child, who grasped him 
about the neck firmly, crying faintly, ‘Save 
me, uncle Sancho! I know you will. Bring 
me to my papa, good Sancho!” 

‘Gib her to me, Sancho, my man!” screamed 
Binah, as she took the child from his arms, and 
added in a lower tone, ‘‘I will remember dis.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Overton were on the other side 
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of the building, and, consequently, unaware of 
the rescue of their daughter, when Binah, bear- 
ing her prize, ran up to them, exclaiming, 
“Dar is your child, missis, safe and sound. 
Sancho hab saved her at de risk of his own 
life.’’ 

‘‘If Sancho has not been too much injured 
in his heroic efforts in our behalf and that of 
humanity, tell him to come hither,’ said Mr. 
Overton. 

‘Here I is, massa.’’ 

*Sancho,”’ interposed Mrs, Overton, ‘‘ you 
are a free man, if you wish; if not, name any 
reward within our power to grant, and it is 
yours ; but I wish you to understand, at the 
same time, that our debt of gratitude will never 
be discharged to you, while we live.’’ 

‘*Missis,”? returned Sancho, bowing pro- 
foundly, ‘‘you is berry kind, as you always 
has been, and I thank Farrer that I has been 
able to do you sarvice, dis blessed night. But, 
missis, if you would be so good to hopérate wid 
Binah on my behalf, dat is all.” 

“Shet up,’’ interrupted Binah, in a much 
less resolute and contemptuous tone than she 
had used on a former occasion. 

‘‘Be quiet, my good Binah, yourself, and let 
us hear what Sancho has to say.”’ 

‘‘ What I has to say, missis, ma’am, is only 
dis: I has as much freedom in all things as is 
good for me, savin and except de good freedom 
of callin your housekeeper my housekeeper, 
too. De next considerment of consequence to 
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Sancho is, where you and massa, and the nonny 
white fawn, is to pass de night.”’ 

Here followed a number of suggestions, as to 
the accommodation of the family, and it was 
at last, decided that Mr. and Mrs. Overton 
should repair to the house of a friend, till next 
day, when further arrangements would be 
made for their temporary comfort. 

The carriage was soon in readiness; and as 
Sancho lifted little Caroline into the vehicle, 
she whispered him, ‘‘ Come and see us, Sancho, 
to-morrow. . Good night, daddy Sancho.” * 

And Sancho did come on the morrow; and it 
was then that Binah, influenced by the coun- 
sels of her mistress, and yielding to a secret 
predilection of her own, formally engaged _her- 
self to the hero of the burning house, stipula- 
ing that when the new dwelling was completed, 
which would be grander, and built of more solid 
materials than the former one had been, she, 
Binah, would give her coveted hand ‘to the 
persevering gardener. 

Great was the self-gratulation of Sancho on 
this oceason. ‘‘I has,’’ said he, ‘‘done a no- 
ble business at de tremendous burnin of de old 
hall. I has saved de child we all lub, and ar- 
gufied dat, slippery gal, Binah, into de wise 
resolvement of making a man happy what has 
long lubbed her for her uncommon wirtues.” 





* “Daddy” is the term of respect which white 
children, in the South, are accustomed to apply to 
aged negro men, and “mommer” to women of the 
same race. 





THE TRADESMAN’S CRISIS. 


— 


“Tae causes of success or failure!’’ no 
doubt they are legion. Any writer intending 
to treat such a subject in its fulness, must pre- 
pare for a considerable outlay in the simple 
raw materials of pens, ink, and paper. This, 
we need not say, is no part of our intention— 
the smallest supply of stationery will suffice 
us; we have, however, the means at hand of 
illustrating just one aspect of the question, by 
means of a simple story—perhaps a true one— 
of an only daughter. 

It will be sufficient for the reader’s purpose 
if, passing over the heroine’s early history, we 
observe that, at the period that our narrative 
commences, Mary Norton, the soul and sun- 
shine of her paternal home, was entertaining 
the very serious intention of leaving it. ‘How 





her father and mother will ever bring their 
minds to part with her, I can’t think!’’ was 
the somewhat concerned remark of a neighbor, 
and—(here our story must proceed in the words 
of the narrator )}—*“ poor Mary herself felt that 
it would be a very, very hard thing to leave the 
dear little cottage in which she had passed so 
many happy days, and, above all, to live no 
longer under the same roof with her parents. 
But then, she loved Edward Norris very much, 
and she was sure he would be a good, kind 
husband; for he had, always been so steady, 
and such a dutiful son and affectionate brother. 
And so hope chased the tear from Mary’s eye, 
and the passing pang from her heart. 

“It was the eve of her wedding-day, and she 
was sitting in the arbor, and talking with Ed- 
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ward about their future plans and prospects. 
They were quite alone, too; for Mrs. Norton 
was in the house, busily making preparations 
for the next day, and Mr. Norton was out. 

‘Mary, dear,’ said Edward, ‘I’m so afraid 
you won’t be able to reconcile yourself to 
living in a town, after being used all your life 
to this pretty, quiet cottage. C—— is such a 
bustling place, too, a great deal more so than 
L—. It will seem such a change.’ 

“‘¢Never fear, Edward,’ replied Mary, ‘I 
think I could make myself happy anywhere, 
with some one to love; and, besides, I shall 
find so much to do, that I shall have no time 
to waste upon discontented musings.’ And 
Mary’s eyes looked so bright and hopeful, that 
Edward’s misgiving passed away, and he 


thought if love could make her happy, it should: 


not be wanting. He was rather disposed to be 
desponding, and cast down by difficulties; but, 
since his engagement with Mary, he had been 
often re-assured by her calm, hopeful spirit, and 
cheered by her encouraging words. 

‘The next day they were married, and in a 
week were settled in their new home at C——. 
There Mary found (as she had said) plenty: to 
employ her time and thoughts. Edward (who 
had served his apprenticeship to a bookseller 
and stationer) was. now a shopman in the es- 
tablishment, and was much esteemed by the 
principal of the concern for his uniform steadi- 
ness and attention to business. His house was 
near the shop, so that he always came home 
to his meals; and very comfortable meals they 
were, for Mary was an excellent housewife, 
and, though they had only a slender income, 
she was determined that what they had should 
be laid out to the best advantage, as far as she 
was concerned. Edward loved his wife dearly 
and increasingly, and he had reason to do so; 
for a ‘ good wife is from the Lord,’ and is among 
the most precious and valuable of His earthly 
gifts. And Mary was a good wife, in the best 
sense of the word, for she was a Christian, and 
had learned to make the Word of God her 
guide and counsellor, believing that’the Lord 
alone could enable her faithfully and diligently 
to perform her new duties. Regulated and 
controlled by Divine grace, her naturally 
cheerful temper was a constant source of enjoy- 
ment, both to herself and her husband, and to 
all who came within the sphere of its influ- 
ence. 

‘‘ Five years passed away, and Mary was the 
mother of three children, while death had de- 
prived her of her kind, good parents. Edward 

















had taken a small shop in a country town a ; 


few. miles from C——, and had commenced 
business for himself. But he soon found that 
a young tradesman has many difficulties and 
struggles to surmount. before he can be fairly 
established. Instead of the small but certain 
salary which he had hitherto punctually re- 
ceived, he found that there were considerable 
expenses to meet, in stocking and altering the 
shop, while, at the same time, the returns 
were scanty and uncertain. What could hedo? 
He dreaded getting into debt, which he had 
hitherto scrupulously avoided. The. only 
alternative seemed to be to retrench their exe 
penses, and yet he hardly knew how to do that, 
since they already lived as prudently and eco- 
nomically as possible. Their present establish- 
ment consisted of himself and his wife, their 
three children (all very young), an experienced 
servant who had lived with them ever since 
their marriage, a young girl who acted as 
nurse, and a shop-boy. It seemed to Edward 
out of the question to part with any one of 
their three assistants, and yet there appeared 
no other way of saving. Mary had. but re- 
cetitly recovered from her last confinement, 
and he was unwilling to distress her with the 
fears that perplexed his own mind. 

‘*It was late one evening, when after having 
closed his shop for the night, he entered their 
small sitting-room, with a weight on his heart, 
and a cloud on his brow, which he could not 
conceal from his wife’s observant eye. 

*You’re not well to-night, Edward,’ she 
said, tenderly ; ‘you look tired and worn-out.’ 

“A little tired, perhaps; but I’m quite 
well,’ he answered, endeavoring (but ineffec- 
tually) to brighten up. 

‘** Well, try and forget business and all its 
cares,’ said Mary, cheerfully. ‘I want to finish 
this little frock to-night; do come and read to 
me—I should so enjoy it.’ 

‘*With a somewhat melancholy smile, Ed- 
ward at once complied with his wife’s request, 
and, taking a book from the shelf, began to 
read. But the words fell mechanically from 
his lips, while other and different thoughts kept. 
crowding into his mind. He looked at tne 
baby in the cradle by Mary's side, and he re- 


‘membered the two other children who were 


asleep up stairs. Here was an increasing 
family, and, consequently, increasing expenses ; 
while at the same time he appeared to be losing 
ground every day in his business. 

‘* At last his wife suddenly put her hand on 
his arm, and said, ‘dear Edward! what is the 
matter? Iam sure something disturbs you— 
do tell me all! I can bear anything better than 
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seeing you look so miserable, withdut Knowing 
the reason !’ 

“‘ Thus urged, Edward was at last obliged to 
reveal the cause of his‘abstraction. 

““Mary attentively listened till he had con- 
cluded, and then, taking his hand, she said af- 
fectionately, ‘Poor, dear Edward! you have 
been brooding over your troubles in secret, till, 
I can venture to say, things appear a great deal 
worse than they ‘really are. You are not.in 
debt, you say, at present?’ 

“*No; thank God!’ replied Edward, éar- 
nestly. ‘But then, Mary, love, if we cannot 
manage to save in some way, we shall .get into 
debt ; that is, unless my business -brings in 
more than it does now.’ 

**¢Then let us begin to save at once!’ said 
Mary, energetically. 

‘** But in what way can ‘we do so?’ asked 
Edward.. ‘We are not living extravagantly 
in any respect; I don’t see, at present, in what 
Way we can retrench.’ 

“¢Oh! I’ve thought of several ways already,’ 
said Mary, smiling, and looking so hopefal and 
happy, that the mere sight of her bright, ani- 
mated countenance raised her husband’s spirits, 
and made him feel more sanguine than he had 
done for many days past. 

‘Then followed a long conversation, ‘carried 
on in a low voice, interspersed occasionally with 
a sigh from Edward, followed hy an encouraging 
word from his wife. 

“The next morning Mary rose, fall of ‘her 
new plans for saving and economizing. Her 
youngest child was only six weeks old, the 
next could just run alone, and. the eldest was 
four years of age. They made plenty of work, 
as Mary knew very well; but she détennined, 
in the present state of their affairs, to discharge 
the girl who had acted as nurse, and to manage 
with one servant. This was no soonér deter- 
mined than acted upon, though Edward remon- 
strated against it in very strong terms, telling 
his wife that she was undertaking too much— 
that she would overdo. herself, and be laid up. 
But Mary pleasantly combatted all ‘his fears by 
telling him that exercise always agreed with 
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her, and that it would be no hardship to her to 
wait upon her:own children. 

‘In a day or two Edward discovered that 
Tom, the shop-boy, ‘was of very little use to 
him, that duting a,great part of the day he was 
idle; ‘and, therefore, in mischief. He was .ac- 
cordingly installed in a similar situation, which 
Edward easily procured for him at a neighbor- 
ing grocer’s, aid thus two considerable items 
were at once, subtracted from the weekly ex- 
penditure. 

““Mary seemed at no loss to discover ways 
and méans to lessén the general expenses, and 
bore her extra amount of work so cheerfully 
and uricomplainingly, that her husband loved 
her bétter than ever. When he was obliged 
(as occasionally he was) to leave the shop for 


‘a short ‘time, Mary ‘was always ready to take 


his place, and with pleasant manner and active 
hand to wait upon the customers. And during 
all this time ‘the household affairs were carried 
on with as ‘much care and regularity .as ever. 
There was nothing like disorder or neglect, but 
all was in its place, and everything done at the 
right time. 

“ ¢T-.gan’t think how you manage,’ said Ed- 
ward one day, when he came into the neat sit- 
ting-room, and sat down to a comfortably dressed 
dinnet, at a time when he knew Mary was in 
the midst of a large wash. 

“God helps me,’ said Mary, kissing his 
cheek, ‘hy giving me strength and forethought.’ 

‘In the course of a few months, from the 
effects ‘of incessant care and attention, Edward’s 
business began sensibly to increase; and in a 
year or two, from the struggling beginner, he 
found himself a well-established tradesman. 
And-he felt and acknowledged that this pros- 
perous turn in his affairs was mainly attributa- 
ble to the influence and ‘exertions of his wife, 
who, instead of lamenting her hard fate in being 
obliged to economize and exert herself in every 
possible way, had resolutely set to work, and, 
by her cheerful industry and careful manage- 
ment, had averted ‘a melancholy crisis of failure 
and disgrace.’’ 





THE VIRTUOUS POOR. 


— 


‘Tue humblest being born is.great, 
If true to his degree— 

His virtue illustrates his fate, 
Whatever that may be! 


Then let us daily learn to love 
Siniplicity and worth ; 

‘For'not the eagle, but the dove, 
Brought peace unto the earth! 
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CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


—— 


[We like so well ‘many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the subjoined article, ‘that ‘we trans- 
fer it to our pages. It appeared originally in 
Life Tlustrated. We particularly commend it ‘to 
the thoughtful consideration of ‘all young persons 
who, as they ‘approach the verge of manhood, are 
in serious doubt touching the business or calling 
to which they should devote themselves:] 


— 


‘Mr. Eprron: Did you, when a young man, 
find any difficulty in selecting an occupation? 
Did not the counsels of those advisers, ‘the 
wishes of those friends combating with your own 
inclination, pride, and ambition, at times leave 
you in a perfect quandary? If so, you will 
know how to speak for those passing a like 
ordeal. 

“To one who believes that circumstances 
have very much to do in making the man, and 
in a country like this, where every calling is 
free to all, the starting-point of a young man’s 
career is of no Small importance. It seems 
fortunate that this time does not come often, 
and ‘women are comparatively exempt. from it. 

“He has mistaken his calling. What a 
pity he does not do something higher!’ are re- 
marks heard on every side. The reluctance 
with which some men pursue their business, 
and ‘the restless spirit manifested by others, 
show that heart and hand are not engaged in it. 
All this proves that the choice of an occupation 
is not to be made unadvisedly. It is desirable 
to give a child an education with a * back- bone” 
to it, and is it not equally important that he 
should follow an occupation that will keep it in 

good tone? for many of the stations filled by 
able-bodied men have an enervating influence. 
And how is a man to know when he is in his 
element? , 

‘‘ Perhaps no class of persons fall into doubt 
more frequently than the farmer’s sons. Whe- 
ther to follow the steps of their father or seek 
hew spheres, is a question often agitated by 
them. ‘Their early training, as a general rule, 
is ill-caloulated to engender a love for it. It 
tnust be admitted that a youth with a particle 
of self-esteem, ‘and a fair share of Yankee en- 
terprise, desires something that will not only be 
well-to-do, btit well ‘thought of. I know there 
are two views of a farmer’s life: the theoreti- 
cal and the real; the one we read of, the other 
‘we experience; and the estimation put upon 
a farmer’s life by society is too well known to 
‘be repeated here—especially since your readers 





have ‘such Vivid ‘pictures of countty life by one 
of your correspondents. 

‘The desire to live within city influences 
tempts many from the farm; few return except 
to spend their gains or live in retirement.— 
‘What is to be done? Not every pursuit offers 
any inducement. A minority spent among the 
hills with pure air, wholesome food, and manly 
exercise in abundance, has begotten too much 
freedom of spirit and elasticity of muscle to be 
satisfied with an effeminating employment. 
The mere tending a machine, copying other 
men’s words, measuting tape, and matching 
colors for old women, would bring ‘no content- 
ment. . 

“Now, sir, while these views are entertained, 
2 leader from you would prove acceptable to 
more than one of our readers. N.S. T.” 

In accordance with the request of our valued 
correspondent, we venture a few suggestions on 
the subject. 

There is little “choice of occupations” for 
woman. The great and noble offices of wife- 
hood and maternity absorb all her being; or if 
not, she teaches or sews, or aunts—we don’t 
know any better name for the invaluable and 
béneficent * mission’ of the Maiden Aunt, who 
is so mild and lovely, sometimes so quaint and 
ctirious a figure, in the youthful remembrances 
of thousands. 

‘But a young man, whose “schooling,” or 
college, is over, and who stands ‘poised like a 
swimmer, just on the plunge into the waves of 
life, often .passes through a distressing season 
of indecision about his calling, not unfrequently 
makes a wrong choice, and spoils the rest of 
his life. People are ‘middling ministers who 
would have made masterly mechanics; wretched 
retail merchants, who would have been noble 
athletic farmers; pettifogging, parchment-mind- 
ed lawyers, who might have ‘‘done the state 
some service’? as mariners, or perchance as 
cobblers. This sort of misplacing is so fre- 
quent that a certain queer old philosopher once 
stated a whole system of practical philosophy 
on this wise: ‘God has made, in this world, 
two kinds of holes: round holes and three-cor- 
nered holes; and also two kinds of people: 
round people and 'three-cornered people. But 
original sin, and various other disturbing causes 
have set things.all awry; and now, almost 
all the round people are in three-cornered holes, 
and the three-cornered people in round holes. 


‘Hence uneasiness-and unhappiness of society.” 
; (111) 
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Seriously, the puzzle is frequent and per- § Go to college if you possibly can. Get all the 


plexing. Whatshall Ido? What am I fit for? 
Where shall I begin? It is no wonder that a 
youth, not certain of his own powers, not expe- 
rienced either in thought or action, should 
choose almost at hazard, often blindly, not sel- 
dom wrong. There are some who are born with 
a tendency that drives them. They ask no 
questions, but with the irresistible power of 
instinct, they struggle onward to their proper 
and only possible calling, with as much neces- 
sity as the birds feel to fly North in the spring 
and South in autumn. These are called usually 
geniuses. They are the great soldiers, ora- 
tors, poets, philosophers, inventors; the Chief 
Thinkers, and Chief Doers of the race; lead- 
ers crowned by the Creator, the true rulers by 
“Divine right.’? But with the mass it is with 
their occupation as it is with their character. 
The averages mind has no special tendency. 
The mass of men are not powerfully inclined 
any whither, and are accordingly much ruled 
by circumstances ; directed into an occupation 
by the wishes of parents, the situation of rela- 
tives who can assist accidents and casual open- 
ings. , 

For these well-intending average beginners, 
what can be said? It will not do to praise one 
occupation above another. That is best for 
each man which he can best perform; it is the 
soul that works which ennobles the work, and 
it ennobles any work. © There is nothing which 
man can do which does not become grand and 
noble, if only it is done largely enough and 
well enough. 

We Americans hurry. We must get afloat 
by ourselves at an earlier age than elsewhere— 
a fact well known, and made necessary‘by the 
newness of our country, the smallness of our 
capital in proportion to our numbers and our 
square miles. English children are at twenty- 
five hardly where we are at eighteen or twenty; 
whether as to college or to business This isa 
necessity ; we can not avoid it. We have only 
to make the best of it. 

It would, be absurd to attempt any manual 
of self-direction to help particular cases. But 
there is one direction which is most instantly, 
and universally, and especially applicable to 
American young men, and this is it: 


_ GET ALL THE EDUCATION YOU CAN, 


Stay at school another year or two, and don’t 
be ashamed of what. ought to be your glory, 
that you want to learn more. Step up from 
the district school to the high school, if you can, 
instead of diving headlong behind a counter. 





learning that you can obtain—you will never 
get too much-—only remembering to preserve a 
sound body. to keep your sound mind in. A 
strong, active, eager mind in a weak, ‘‘spind- 
ling’?-body, is a tiger in a cage of bulrushes. 
It rends the ridiculous prison and flees away ; 
and what is the rotton cage good for? 

That is the chief advice that can be given. 
There is time enough afterward. If you are 
irresistibly impelled to become a mechanic in- 
stead, or an engineer, or a farmer, you will. 
But in that case we are not speaking to you, 
We are speaking to those who don’t know what 
todo. Every day of this intellectual training 
is more miscellaneous stock, that will some 
time be useful. 


“When home and Jands are gone and spent, 
Then, learning is most excellent.” 


It is one of the surest of the everythings 
which the proverb says you will find some use 
for, evenif you keep it seven years, And besides 
that, this same training is more and more likely 
to develop some decided preference. While 
you are studying and thinking, you will hit on 
some good business that you would like to fol- 
low. A tendency will develop by training. 
Cultivation brings out the blossoms on fruit 
trees. 

**Content isa kingdom.’’ And ‘‘Do with thy 
might whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.’ 
There is always something to be done. No- 
body was ever idle who instantly set about 
doing the nearest thing. The world is full of 
“something to do.’’? Do the nearest; and the 
next; and the next. Don’t wait for a plan. 
Your plan will breed in good season out of the 
multiplicity of your labors. It will never come 
to good out of their non-existence. You will 
fiid ere long that you are working in the yoke 
of a better planner than yourself. God is.as 
sure to find work for busy hands, as Satan is 
to find mischief for idle ones, Take hold any- 
where, Go out and saw that cord of four foot 
wood; clear the weeds out of that beet-bed. 
Set your books in a straight row; put your 
clothes in order in your trunk. You will think 
of something else before you have done that; 
ina world,so full of things as this, there is 
nothing which is not the first thing of an infi- 
nite series. 

Take hold. anywhere. Do what is next.— 
Strong will and persevering labor will increase 
your strength. You will come out somewhere. 
Strength and skill will show. Acquire them 
by work; use them. Some time or other you 
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will be satisfied with what you have done. 
Probably you will before you die; but if you 
are not, a high philosophy would say thata life 
full of work is glory enough for one man; that 
perhaps the truest success is out of sight; that 
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the ndble soul will voyage onward like Colum= 
bus; will trust to find the splendors of its dis- 
covery beyond the unknown ocean, in the 
distant Future, and the magnificence of its re- 
ward quite beyond ‘this life. 





HOSPIT 


“Permit me to introduce to you my very } 
particular friend, Edward Morland, and ask for 
him that kindness and hospitality which you 
are ever so ready to give. , He spends the win- 
terin your city, for the purpose of attending 
medical lectures.’? 

These were the terms in which a young man 
introduced the lover of his sister to a friend 
in New York, on the occasion of his first visit 
to that great commercial metropolis. This 
friend, whose name was Coleman, happened. to 
be. a gay young-man, who lived -a free life, and 
had a number of. associates as fond of pleasure 
and dissipation as himself. When Morland 
presented his letter, he was received with great 
cordiality. 

‘You must come round and pass an hour or 
two with me this evening,’’ said Coleman, as 
he held the hand of Morland. ‘‘A few friends 
are to be at our house, and I will be glad of the 
opportunity of presenting you.”’ 

Morland accepted the invitation, and, in the 
evening of the day on which he arrived in New 
York, called at the house of the individual to 
whom he had brought a letter of introduction, 
and was presented to a company of four or five 
young men, who seemed as pleased to see him 
as if he were an old acquaintance. 

Two or three hours were spent in, unre- 
strained social intercourse, during all of which 
time wine and brandy flowed plentifully, and 
Morland, pressed on all sides, drank so_ freely 
that, when he at length retired, the pereepiione 
of his mind were: greatly obscured, 

On the next day he wrote home to his pro- 
spective brother-in-law,’ thanking him for his ; 
letter of introduction to Coleman, and, warmly 
praised the hospitality and good feeling of the 
latter. 

The young men to whom. Morland had been 
introduced saw in him attractive qualities, and 
made it a point to cultivate his acquaintance. 

And so it went on. Once or twice every 
week Morland was hospitably. entertained by 
either Coleman or some one of his friends, and 
thus the winter was spent, greatly to the detri- 
ment of his medical studies. 





ALITY. 


What was the result? In the spring the 
young man returned to his home in the interior 
of New York, so changed in. the eyes of his 
most intimate friends that they were. startled 
on meeting him. To none was this change so 
apparent and so painful as to her who had felt 
his absence, like a cloud veiling:the sun of her 
existence. When he pressed his lips warmly 
to hers,on meeting, his breath was rank with 
the fumes of brandy, and she soon saw, in his 
conversation as well.as in his altered counte- 
nance, that he. was far from being in a state of 
perfect sobriety. 

Oh, what a.sad termination of her winter 
suspense! How little was her heart prepared 
for this! Her lover had parted from her a few 
months before, pure minded and sober; now he 
had come back with visible marks of sensu- 
ality in his countenance, and with the chains 
of a debasing slavery clinging to his arms. 

Alas! that we cannot record the emancipa- 
tion of Edward Morland from the servitude into 
which he was led. _ In partaking of a false hos- 
pitality, he had fallen among enemies, rather 
than friends, and they had enticed him so far 
along the path of sensual and corporeal plea- 
sure, that he ceased to appreciate the higher 
and purer delight of the intellect and affections, 
and continued to wander on until those who 
loved him best, and clung to him in evil as 
well as good report, were at last compelled to 
abandon him to the lusts and passions that’ 
were dragging him down to ruin. 

So much for the vicious hospitality extended 
too often to young men who enter our large 
cities. How many are thus corrupted yearly! 
How many who leave their friends, pure-minded 
and temperate, return to them in a few short 
months, with the seeds of dissipation and sen-’ 
suality thickly sown.in the ground of their 
moral nature. 

Let young men be warned by the fate of Ed- 
ward Morland, and turn from such hospitality 
as was extended to him, as they would turn 
from a monster of vice that stood in frightful 
personification across the path they were tread- 
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BY: JOHN. HENRY CANOLL, 


Cuanitaste Institutions or Lonpox—Epvca- § 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE— 
Curist’s Hosprrat—ANNvAL GATHERING OF 
Cuarity Scnoons—Dersects or Pusiic In- 
sTRUCTION—THE RemMEDY—ErrFicacy oF Popu- 
LAR MovEMENTS. 


Tue city of London sustains about five hun- 
dred charitable or benevolent institutions, ex- 
clusive of the numerous auxiliary associations: 
co-operating with these general or parent socie- 
ties. 

They comprise ninety-seven medical esta- 
blishments; thirty institutions for the preser- 
vation of life and staying the progress of 
crime; twenty-six societies for the relief of va- 
rious conditions of destitution and distress ; 
fourteen for aiding the resources of the indus- 
trious ; eleven for the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind; sixteen pension societies; seventy-four 
provident societies ; fourteen educational foun- 
dations; forty school societies, church-aiding 
and Christian visiting societies; thirty-five 
Bible and missionary societies ; thirty-one asy- 
Inms for orphans and other children ; and more 
than one hundred hospitals, colleges, or insti- 
tutions for the aged. It is believed that not 
less than $5,000,000 is annually secured by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, in furtherance of these 
charities, and that nearly the same amount is 
derived from funded property, the sale of pub- 
lications, and other reliable sources of revenue. 

By. merely examining a classification of these 
institutions, one would form only a very imper- 
fect conception of the various appliances embo- 
died in the arrangements for free instruction. 
In every part of the city are found schools spe- 
cially endowed for gratuitous instruction in ele- 
mentary studies; parish schools, supported by 
voluntary contributions, are numerous; and 
seminaries and preparatory schools are pro- 
vided for many thousands of youth, irrespec- 
tive of pecuniary return, party views, or reli- 
gious tenets. Even the higher walks of learn- 
ing are here, to some extent, attainable by 
many whose means are insufficient to sustain 
them at Oxford orCambridge. University Col- 
lege has in this respect been of great utility, 
having been the Alma Mater of many who re- 
quired only proper cultivation in order to be- 
come distinguished in literature, or eminent in 
practical usefulness, and who, without its fos- 

















tivity, or never have. advanced beyond medi- 
ocrity. This college is of an exclusively literary 
and professional character, but it is very libe- 
rally conducted, and its advantages are ex- 
tended: to all, without exacting subscription to 
any set of theological principles. 

One of the ‘most ‘distinguished of the chari- 
table educational institutions is Christ’s Hos- 
pital, generally ‘called’ the Blue-Coat School. 
It was founded by Edward VI., in 1553; for the 
benefit of ‘the innocent and fatherless,”’ and 
the present uniform of the school is, with 
slight modifications; the same as the dress then 
worn, The boys wear a blue cloth tunic, fit- 
tingclose to. the. body, down to the waist, de- 
seending thence loosely, and open in front, to 
the ankles; a yellow waistcoat is worn beneath 
this, and the remainder’ of’ the dress is com- 
posed of drab cloth and yellow stockings, and 
around the waist is worn a leather belt. A flat 
worsted cap is also provided, but it is seldom 
worn, being generally carried in the hand, or 
beneath the arm. The singularity of this dress 
very often excites the mirthfulness of the be- 
holder: but however uncouth the poor blue- 
coat boys may appear to him, they afford an 
example of good breeding by disregarding his 
rudeness, and: observing the strictest courtesy 
and politeness. Belonging to this institution 
are about 140@ children, five hundred of the 
youngest of whom, inclading about seventy 
girls, are educated at an establishment in the 
town of Hertford. Four boys are annually 
sent to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Many are taught the mathematics and 
navigation; the remainder are fitted for count- 
ing-rooms, or become apprentices at suitable 
trades. ; 

The most gratifying spectacle to any one 
interested in the welfare of the young, is the 
annual gathering of the Charity Schools of Lon- 
don and its suburbs. The meeting takes place 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, beneath the dome of 
which are arranged a great number of benches, 
raised in a circular form, row upom row, and 
extending to a great height towards the dome. 
Certain seats. being allotted to each school, the 
scholars enter without confusion, and secure 
their places without difficulty. They are habited 
in the uniforms of the respective schools ; some 
being of blue, some of green, some of brown, 
while many combine these and other colors, 


tering care, might have remained in utter inac- and are decorated with a profusion of’ yellow 
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trimmings; The pulpit and reading-desk are, 
for the occasion, placed beneath the centre of 
the dome, and near them sit various officers.and 
guardians of the poor. When the clergyman 
enters the desk, the children commence chant- 
ing the hundredth psalm. 
“Then, like a mighty wind, they raise to heaven 
the voice of song; 
Or like harmonious thundenings, the sents of hea- 
ven, among.” 
In; gazing upon the assemblage and. listening 


to. the exercises; the most, republican mind. 
might tolerate the stiffness, formality,, and. 


ostentation of the oceasion, in consideration of 
the amount, of practical good which is likely 
to. resnlt,. Thousands. of. children: haye been 
brought, to the fountains of knowledge, and 


have acquired, habits, of industry and useful-. 


ness, who, without the aid of, these, charity 


schools, would, have become graduates, of the. 


work-house. or the prison,. 

One of the. great defeets of the, metropolitan 
system of instruction, is the. want; of greater 
facilities. for. pursuing the higher, branches, of 
study. To this charge the national provisions 
for the ,establishment.of schools, are amenable. 
For to: read and write is not the whole duty of 
the scholar. Whatever may, have. been the 
standard of scholastic attainments in the age 
when the ability, of, a. British sovereign to write 
his. own, name, was considered. a rare. accom- 
plishment,, the, exigencies of the, present, age 
require that the student should not rest in 
complacency, even, when able to read and write, 3 
and cast accounts.. Another objectionable fea- 
ture in the English educational. system, is the 
dissemination of theological abstractions in con- 
nection with the teachings of science. To the 
pertinacity with which this course is pursued, 
there are many noble exceptions, some of which 
have already been alluded to. But. that ~ 
policy is still adhered to and encouraged by th 
government and the church, is eemmaanebic. 


education can. be obtained only- by imbibing the 


favored by government; and ‘in the case of 
many of the free schools, the actual cause of 
) their establishment has been the hope of pro- 
. moting the education of the poor in the princi- 
ples of @ national. church, As to the faith or 
creed of the establishment itt question, we are 
not now called* ‘Upon: ‘either te approve or to 
condemn. But against’ thé policy of making 
any religious sect the special favorite of govern- 
ment, to the extent of giving it privileges from 
which others are excluded, the experience of 
humanity authorises us to enter a protest. 
Undue efforts to sustain are not less to be de- 
preciated than unwonted exertions to destroy a 
church. The ultra conservatism which scruples 
not to employ any means tending to the pre- 
servation of the church of England as a national 
institution, is not less unworthy of a true pa- 
triotism than is the cowardice and selfishness 
which in America would withhold the rights of 
a sect, on the plea that its power may, at some 
future time, disturb the action of government. 
Through the popular will, the two evils thns 
briefly adverted to will be most readily cor- 
rected. Alveady that power has achieved vast 
results, unassisted by the sympathies of govern- 
ment. A memorable instance of its effective- 
ness was afforded: in the abrogation of the corn 
laws. It:was not the soverign, it: was not- the 
- minister; it was not the chamber of peers who 
‘desired the repeal. It was required by: the 
popular will; the interests of humanity. de- 
manded it, and the consummation showed the 
’ infruence which the toiling myriads exerted. 
over sovereign, and minister, and peer. It; is 
well, therefore, to believe that, in respect to 
the educational requirements of the English 
nation, the people will ere long unite in syste- 
matic measures for the establishment: of schools 
having sufficient universality of adaptation to 
render them good enough for the rich, and 
both good’ enough and cheap enough for the 





"In numerous instances the basis. of a liberal } poor, and which will be unencumbered. by the- 


? ological dogmas, or the principles of ms mere 


peculiar notions, of a alight sect, specially } sect. 





ONE HOUR voi THEE. 


One hour with thee, my God, when softly night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and; 
slow, 
And thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, 


Are sending forth thy praise to:all below; 
Then, when my thoughts from earth to heaven would 
flee, 
Oh, then, my God, I'll spend an hour with thee. 











SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS, 


HANNAH MORE. 





HANNAH MORE IN HER YOUTH. 


Hannan Morg, says Dr. Jamieson, is the 
greatest, name in the list of female writers on 
moral and religious subjects in the last century. 
She was born at Stapleton, Gloucestershire, in 
1744. Her father, who had taken orders in the 
Church of England, was master of a foundation 
school in that town, and gave his four daugh- 
ters a liberal education. They were all highly 
accomplished, but Hannah was distinguished 
above the rest of her sisters, both by her natu- 
ral talents and her extraordinary thirst for 
knowledge. The Misses More, resolved on 
rendering themselves independent, opened a 
boarding school for young ladies in the village, 














and soon after, on the advice. of friends, trans- 
ferred their seminary to Bristol. In that town 
they met with signal success.. Their school 
grew in reputation, and every year added to its 
numbers, till it outstripped all other institutions 
of a similar kind in the south and west of Eng- 
land. Hannah had early tried her powers in 
original composition, and at the age of seven- 
teen wrote her pastoral drama, “ The Search 
after Happiness.’’ Having obtained the friend- 
ship of Garrick, she prepared several pieces for 
the stage, “‘The Fatal Falsehood,” “‘ Percy,” 
“The Inflexible Captive.” On attaining 
higher views of the character and duties of a 
Christian, she relinquished all thonghts of 
writing for the stage. But although she re- 
nounced the theatre, she still retained her re- 
spect and friendship for Garrick, with whom, 
as literary friends, she conjoined Johnson, 


Burke, Reynolds, and their learned associates. ; 


The death of Garrick produced a great change 
on her character. Reading and reflection made 








her a Christian; and she thenceforth dedicated 
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her time and energies to works of piety and 
benevolence. She fixed her residence at Cow- 
slip Green, a beautiful residence in the neigh- 
borhood of Bristol, and there devoted her time 
to literary pursuits. Having projected a series 
of didactic works, she published, in 1786, a 
little volume, entitled “ Thoughts on the Man- 
ners of the Great,”’ ‘* An Estimate of the Reli- 
gion of the Fashionable World.’’ To counter- 
act the principles of the French revolution, she 
published ‘Village Politics,” by Will Chip; 
and, next, a periodical work, ‘‘The Cheap Re- 
pository Tracts,’’ including ‘‘ The Shepherd of 
Salisbury ‘Plain.”? Resuming her didactic se- 
ries, she published “‘ Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education,’’ which obtained 
the high approval of Bishop Porteus, who re- 
commended the writer for the office of governess 
to the Princess Charlotte. This was followed 
in rapid succession by ‘‘ Hints Towards Forming 
the Character of a Young Princess,” ‘‘ Coelebs 
in Search of a Wife,” and “‘ Practical Piety,’ 
‘“‘ An Essay on the Character and Writings of 
St. Paul,” ‘Christian Morals,” and ‘The 
Spirit of Prayer.” By her various writings she 
amassed upwards of £30,000. Her sisters and 
she now relinquished public teaching, and de- 
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MISS MORE IN ADVANCED LIFE. 


voted all their energies to the erection of schools, ' 
where there were no resident clergymen, and 
in which no less than twelve hundred ¢hildren 
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we 
received, through their instrumentality, the 
benefits of a moral and religious education. In 
short, they produced, by their benevolent and 
Qhiristian labors, so great a change in the aspect 
of society, that what had been a moral desert, 
had produced in rich abundance the excellent 
fruits of wide-spread intelligence, of elevated 
morality, and religious excellence. Miss More 
died in September, 1833. She left, by her will, 
legacies to charitable and religious institutions, 
amounting to £10,000—one third, of her estate. 

The collection of her works is comprised in 
eleven octavo volumes. The work entitled 
“Hints. towards Forming the Character of a 
Young Princess,’’ was written with a view to 
the education of the Princess Charlotte, on 
which subject the advice and assistance of 
Hannah More had been requested by Queen 
Charlotte. Of ‘‘Colebs,’’ we are told that ten 
editions were sold in one year—a remarkable 
proof of the popularity of the work. The tale 
is admirably written, with a fine vein of delicate 
irony and sarcasm, and some of the characters 
are well depicted ; but, from the nature of the 


story, it presents few incidents or embellish- 
ments to attract ordinary novel readers. It has 
not inaptly been styled ‘‘a dramatic sermon.’’ 
Of the other publications of the authoress, 
we may say, with one of her critics, “‘it would 
be idle in us to dwell on works so well known 
as the ‘Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,’ 
the ‘ Essay on the Religion ‘of the Fashionable 
World,’ and so on, which finally established 
Miss More’s name as a gteat moral writer pos- 
sessing a masterly command over the resources 
of our language, and devoting a keen wit and 
a lively fancy to the best and noblest of pur- 
poses.’’ In her latter days there was, perhaps, © 
a tincture of unnecessary gloom or severity in 
her religious views ;. yet, when we recollect her 
unfeigned sincerity and practical benevolence— 
her exertions to instruct the poor miners and 
cottagers—and the untiring zeal with which she 
labored, even amidst severe bodily infirmities, 
to inculcate sound principles and intellectual 
cultivation, from the palace to the cottage, it is 
impossible not to rank her among the best 
benefactors of mankind. 
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WE loved him; all his gentle ways 
Sank deep and tender in each breast, 
To brighten with an untold grace, 
Hearts that uprose and owned them blest ;— 
As when Spring’s sunbeams start to life 
Amid the Winter’s waning gloom, 
And all the bitter storm and strife 
Up-glows in warmth, and light, and bloom. 


He glided in our midst, unknown, 
Unheralded by deed or fame, 

A stranger—yet we could but own 
Tt was as if an angel came. 

None dared to ask or question him, 
Men read rebuke in life so fair, 

Nor cowled monk, in cloister dim, 
From rude reproof more sacred were. 


We knew that some great grief enshrined 
Within his breast its venomed dart, 

That Time’s hard fingers had entwined 
Cypress and nightshade round his heart: 

We knew that Hope with wounded wing 
Lay dying on his anguish‘d breast, 

That like some poor, pale, pilgrim thing, 
He stayed his night with us for rest. 

VoL. rx.—10 


Men whispered of departed dreams, 

Spake of a bright life rent in twain— 
One half still flinging out its beams, 

One struggling on through hope and pain; 
And yet so much of peace was given 

For the poor wounded one’s relief, 
That, as he trod the path to Heaven, 

Men, wondering, grew in love with grief. 


All selfishness hung back, abashed, 

Pride, at his presence, dropt her head, . 
And Envy, Strife, and Passion clashed 

No more, where such sweet influence led. 
And so he walked the heavenly way, 

And so he taught men heavenly lore, 
Peace on his fair, calm brow alway, 

Whatever sorrow at heart he bore. 


Until, at last, the light burned dim 
That kept the spirit with its Glay, 
While brighter, brighter far for him 
Burned that.which beckoned him away, 
It was not Death—that gentle strife, 
That peaceful pass to Heaven’s abode, 
It was a going forth to Life— 
Life everlasting with his God. 








LODGINGS TO LET. 


Last year, during the Exposition, Paris was 
visited by the same mania for lodging-letting 
which ravaged London in 1851, during the 
Great Exhibition. From the middle of April, 
hanging up at the doors of the houses in the 
fashionable and central neighborhoods of the 
French capital, might be seen bills with ‘‘Joli 
appartement meublé a louer présentement ;”’ 
and, many a family, many a widow, many a 
bachelor or widower, migrated to some distant 
’ outskirt, giving up their apartments to stran- 
gers or foreigners, in consideration of receiving 
some thousand francs, while they themselves 
nestled down, during the great influx, in some 
humble locality, within or without the walls. 
In letting, there was no distinction of nation 
made: the terms were the same for one and all; 
for the native compatriot, as well as the Milord 
Anglais ; for the German baron, as well as the 
Russian boyard, the Polish count, the dollar- 
laden American; for every body, in short, who 
could pay ; that was the one condition. 

Madame de Y. , a young and handsome 
widow of five-and-twenty, who, on the Ist of 
April in that memorable year, had thrown off 
her weeds, resigned herself, among the rest, to 
the reigning epidemic. One morning she rang 
for the lodge-keeper, of the house in which she 
resided mm the Chaussée d’Antin, and ordered 
him to nail up at the porte-cochére the univer- 
sal bill, ‘‘ Joli appartement meublé a louer pré- 
sentement.”’ ' 

‘‘ What running up and down I shall have 
of it!’? exclaimed, with a piteous shrug, the 
seemingly disconsolate porter, but who inward- 
ly rejoiced at the circumstance, for he, also, 
hoped to reap a golden harvest from the new- 
comers. “<e 

_‘*N’importe, André,’’ continued the charming 
young widow—‘‘n’importe: let my apartment 
for 3000 francs, and you shall have your com- 
mission of five per cent., if to a bachelor or 
widower; four per cent., if to a married couple, 
sans enfants—that is, without any infantine 
incumbrances; and three per cent., if to a 
family, entendez-vous; and here are five francs 
to drink my health.”’ 

“ Alas! alas!’’ groaned the porte-cochére Cer- 
berus, as he pocketed the silver piece, and pro- 
mised, in a tone of melancholy devotedness 
to do his best. That evening, the widow, ac- 
companied by her femme de chambre, or, in the 
phraseology of the day, her chambriere, took 
up her quarters in a small cottage near the vil- 
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lage of Fontenay-aux-Roses, outside the Bar. 
riere d’Enfer, and contiguous to the pretty Bois 
de Meudon, where she rusticated in the full 
enjoyment of her independent widowhood till 
the expiration of the term. 

On the 2d of August following, Madame de 
Y. returned to Paris, and drove to her 
residence, believing that her apartment, which 
had been let by the concierge, was vacated and 





‘ready for her. 


‘* Madame,” said André, ‘‘ the gentleman has 
not yet gone.’’ 

“‘What gentleman, André ?’’ 

‘The lodger, madame, Monsieur de R——, 
a provincial gentleman. Yet it is not my fault, 
for I informed him, three days ago, that his 
time was up, and that he must go; but he said 
to me it was all right: it was his affair, and he 
would square all matters with madame.” 

“‘Go and inform him, André, that I have re- 
turned, and want my apartments immedi- 
ately.’’ 

“Useless, madame—completely useless ; he’s 
as headstrong as a donkey ; he wouldn’t listen 
to me: ’tis with you alone he wishes to confer.” 

** Be it so, André; go and announce me.’’ 

Madame de Y. was received most gra- 
ciously and politely by the provincial locataire, 
and thus addressed her: 

“You cannot conceive, madame, how com- 
fortable I find myself in this your pretty apart- 
ment, and how much I desire to spend in it 
the remaining time I have to stay in your 
charming capital, and I fondly hope you will 
have the goodness to allow me so to do; what- 
ever be your terms, I accept them beforehand.” 

To this the widow replied, somewhat sur- 
prised, that she had no terms to propose; that 
she wanted her apartment, and must have it. 
But greater still was her surprise when she 
heard the provincial declare his determination 
to keep it, even if it was necessary to stand a 
regular siege. Madame de Y endea- 
vored, as gently as possible, to make him nn- 
derstand the impropriety of his conduct; but 
all to no avail, for the locataire pleaded his 
cause with grace, eloquence and wit. The de- 
bate became warmer and warmer, the gentle- 
man losing, and the lady gaining no ground, 
while André slipped away to his lodge, inform- 
ing his better-half that the storm was gather- 
ing above. At last, after much speechifying 
on both sides, the gentleman, breaking a pause 
of apparently deep reflection, spoke again : 
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“Well, madame,’’ said he, ‘there remains 
but one way to arrange our little dispute, so as 
to enable you to resume possession of your de- 
lightful residence here, without ousting me 
from it.” 

‘What is your meaning, sir?’? demanded 
the bewildered young widow, looking still more 
charming in her amazement. 

“My meaning is this, madame; my name is 
Arthur—Baron Arthur de B———. I belong 
to an old and honorable family—am a bachelor, 
and two-and-thirty years of age. My estates 
are worth fifty thousand francs a year; but this 
I mention merely out of respect to the laws of 
business ; and despite the originality and queer- 
ness of my conduct, which may perhaps have 
offended you, I am considered a very good-na- 
tured person; and, upon the whole, I flatter 
myself I am a man fully capable of making a 
lady happy. Will you, therefore, do me the 
honor of accepting my heart, my hand, and 
my fortune ?”’ 

To this sudden proposal, madame de Y—— 
replied with dignity: “‘ Your jest is not in very 
good taste, sir, and all I can do is to laugh 
at it.” 

‘Serious, most serious, madame, I am indeed 
—and, I beg you to believe it.’’ 

‘“What, sir! you propose marriage merely 
that you may not have to give up my apart- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘A little upon that account, madame, but 
still more because of a more overpowering rea- 
son; for among the many considerations I have 
had the honor of laying before you, there is 
one I dared not mention, but allow me now to 
confess it—I love you.”’ 

At this avowal, Madame de Y: blushed 
to the eyes—what lady, young or old, would 
not have done so, particularly when the avowal 
came from a young, handsome, and wealthy 
man? However, she took it in good part, and 
laughed outright at her interlocutor. 

“You are laughing, madame, and how- 
ever’. 

“Your folly provokes my laughter, Monsieur 
le Baron; I really cannot help it.”’ 

‘Nevertheless, madame, I can assure you I 
am fully master of my reason, or at least as 
much of it as remains, subdued as itis by 
intense passion.”’ 

‘‘What sir! intense passion at first sight!” 

“You forget, madame, that I have now been 
living three long months in your apartment, 
and that your portrait, which I now see is an 
admirable likeness, is hanging up there in the 
next room. It was the first object which caught 























my attention on entering, and I have looked at 


and admired it every day since. Nor was I 
captivated by the charms of your beauty alone, 
for I am well acquainted with your merit in 
every way, your many superior qualities, and 
your irreproachable character. A man, how- 
ever so little versed he may be in womanly 
affairs, cannot spend three months in a lady’s 
apartment without noticing and studying many 
things disclosing her habits, her tastes, her feel- 
ings. I have been an acute, and perhaps an 
indiscreet observer, madame, and what I have 
discovered has captivated my heart for ever; 
that heart I offer you again, and humbly wait 
your answer to know my fate.’’ 

There was no bombast, no fanfaronade in the 
baron’s language ; it was the resolve of a man 
who had made up his mind, and was deter- 
mined to succeed. But the more he urged his 
suit, the less he advanced in it; till at last the 
widow signified to him, in due form and unmis- 
takable phraseology, that he must instantly 
shift his quarters—thus giving him his leave, 
and intimating to him at the same time that 
he must never think of setting foot in her resi- 
dence again. 

‘Very well, madame—I withdraw, and will 
not return till you invite me to do so;’ ‘the 
answer to which parting words was a saucy 
smile, and a toss of the head which evidently 
meant, '‘ You have long to wait, Monsieur le 
Baron, before receiving such an invitation.’’ 

However, at the end of a few days, the invi- 
tation was.sent, and the baron arrived just as 
the widow had completed nis herself more 
eharming than ever. 

‘“‘What have I been apprised of, sir?’’ said 
Madame de-Y. to him as he seated him- 
self in an arm-chair right opposite to her. 
“During my absence, you brought my long- 
pending lawsuit to an amicable arrangement. 

‘““Why, yes, madame; but you must be 
neither pleased nor displeased with me on that 
account, as I acted only in my own interest.’’ 

“How so, if you please, baron?’’ 

** The fact is, the lawyers’ clerks.were calling 
here with their papers every day; and, owing 
to a heavy and protracted suit I once had my- 
self, I have an utter aversion to every ‘limb 
of the law.’ as our allies, Messieurs les. Anglais, 
have it. Being acquainted with your plaintiff, 
who is a debtor of mine, I made use of my 
influence over him, and soon got him to forego 
his unfounded claim; and he made over to me 
what he called his rights. It is therefore an 
affair between him and me. But rest assured, 
madame, that your delicacy and susceptibility 
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shall never have to complain of my proceed- 
ings. Your lawsuit is for ever quashed.”’ 
Whereon the baron looked the widow stead- 
fastly but respectfully in the face, and gave no 
further explanation. 

Madame de Y- was somewhat confused ; 
but in spite of herself, she was continually 
forced to think of her ex-locataire. In every 
room of her apartment he had left some sou- 
venir of his sojourn—poetry, pencilling, songs, 
music composed by himself, thoughts and max- 
ims, &c., written in her albums and scrap- 
books, All these gallant procedes and delicate 
attentions seemed most charming to her, while 
they piqued her curiosity; and when that 
important part of the female constitution is 
awakened, other sentiments soon come forth 
and blossom. 

Now it happened that the day after the ba- 
ron’s invited visit, a poor woman, the mother 
of a family to whom Madame de Y. was 
in the habit of giving stated pecuniary relief, 
called to thank her for her last munificent do- 
nation, which, she said, would keep her and 
hers for ever. 

‘*You were absent, my too generous benefac- 
tress, but I had the honor of meeting here with 
your husband.”’ 

‘*My husband !”’ exclaimed the widow. 

“Ah, madame, what an excellent, what.a 
kind-hearted gentleman! Ah, how well you are 
mated, for you suit each other admirably. Yes, 
madame, I told him everything, and how kind, 
how Providence-like you were tome. He seems 
to love you very much, and how could that be 
otherwise? ‘Good woman,’ says your husband 
to me, madame, ‘your benefactress is absent 
for the time being; but ere she went, she left 
this with me for you;’ and thereon he put into 
my hands a pocket-book containing bank notes 
—a fortune, madame. I was loth to accept it 
at first, but he would have me take it, although 
the good Lord knows you have already done 
much for me and my poor fatherless children. 
Ah, dear madame, how happy you must be 
with such a husband! But ’tis only the just 
reward of your excellent heart and Christian 
virtues. May Heaven bless and preserve you 
both for years and years to come! , 

“Strange, strange, passing strange,’’ thought 
the widow. ‘Settle my tedious lawsuit—pro- 
vide for my poor widow and her children—leave 
some traces of himself everywhere around me! 
But men are such queer characters, such origi- 
nals now-a-days.’’ - She resolved, however, not 
to speak to the baron of his generous conduct 
towards her protégés, fearful lest she might 
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5p her sensibility at so noble an action. 
ut another circumstance soon came to light, 
and caused the baron to be invited suddenly 
and nervously to call a second time. This cir- 
cumstance was as follows :—A young coxcomb, 
Leopold de R———, imagining he had fallen in 
love with Madame de Y- » because living 
in the house opposite to hers, had chanced now 
and then to see her at her balcony before miss- 
ing her all on a sudden at her departure from her 
apartment. After many days’ anxiety, he de- 
termined upon writing her a billet douz, inform- 
ing her of his love, and stating that he would 
call that evening for an answer. Having writ- 
ten his note, he wrapped it up in a small pa- 
per-parcel and jerked it over the balcony into 
the window. It happened that the baron had 
just finished the second breakfast he had taken 
in the house, and was poring over the newspa- 
per when the parcel dropped into the room, He 
took it up, and finding no superscription, he 
opened it and read the following :—‘‘ Charm- 
ante voisine, for weeks and weeks have I ad- 
mired you from my window-seat opposite. 0, 
how superlatively happy should I be were you 
to do me the honor of admitting me to your 
presence, and allowing me to declare myself 
and crave pardon for my presumption. Ateight 
this evening I will call, ask for admission, and 
learn my fate. Till then, minutes will glide 
away like years for my impatient heart. Fare- 
well till then, goddess of my adoration—Lxo- 
POLD.”? 

He came, and the door was opened to him 
by the baron in propria persona. 

‘Is Madame de Y. at home ?”’ 

**She is not at home for you.’’ 

‘And pray, by what right do you refuse me 
admission ?”? 

‘*Methinks that right is very evident.’’ 

‘And you are here in her apartment ?”’ 

“True; but for the time being it is my own.”’ 

The dialogue went rapidly on from cross 
words to a challenge; and on the morrow a 
duel took place in one of the coppice-woods, 
of the Bois de Boulogne. 

This time, Madame de Y- had every 
reason, she thought, for blaming the baron’s 
conduct; so another invitation was sent to him, 
which he duly attended to. 

‘“‘How is this, Monsieur le Baron ?’’ said the 
widow in tremulous and reproachfual accents— 
‘expose your life with such a puppy—a life so 
useful, so precious! 0, vrazment, I cannot but 
think you more foolish than wise.’’ 

‘“‘T confess, madame, that I was wrong; but 
I merely wanted to put the young puppy, as 
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Bee adn oe, 
you justly call him, in his right place, and 
save you for ever from his importunities. He 
scratched me, but I gave him a gentle sword- 
thrust which will prevent him from annoying 
you for some time to come. Was that not a 
service worth having, my charming landlady ?” 

“ Yes, but at such a price !—the risk of your 
own life and my reputation. You have com- 
promised me terribly by your generous, your 
noble, your magnanimous conduct.” 

“Tis true, very true, my dear lady, and I 
now begin to see I acted too rashly upon the 





é impulse of the moment; and that, in fact, I 


owe you an honorable reparation.” 

Madame de Y- thought so likewise. 
‘‘Well, my dear baron,’’ said she, proffering 
her hand, “‘since it was to be, it must be, so 
let it be—we are friends.”’ 

“And jiances,’’ cried the enamoured baron, 
fondly pressing to his lips the widow’s lily- 
white fingers. ‘‘And the marriage-day /— 
When?” $ 

‘“‘Q dear me, what a man! In a month 
hence.”? And the compact was sealed. 








THE 


HOLLY TREE. 


0, READER! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? 

The eye that comtemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an Intelligence so wise, 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries. 


Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 


T love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize: 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after time. 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude, 





Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they, 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree? 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green Winter of the Holly Tree. 
—[Southey. 





A MAN. 


Know you a man of wealth and fame 
Who kindly lendeth to the poor, 
Not seeking to blaze forth his name, 

At every rich man’s door; 

Who daily doeth good by stealth, 
In many different kindly ways? 
That man has lofty moral health— 
That man deserves your praise. 


Know you a man who aids to teach 
True moral worth to fellow men, 
By life and action, time and speech, 
By payment and by pen; 
Who shows unto the rising race 
A thousand pleasing rainbow rays 
Throughout this vast created space ? 
That man deserves your praise. 











LOOK OUT! 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER IV. 

**Mayn’t I go and call papa to supper, aunty?” 

The lady leaned down, and stroked the gol- 
den curls of the little head that pushed itself 
up against her dress. 

‘Not quite yet, my boy; I want to wait a 
few moments, until the stage gets in. Maybe 
it will bring the little girl about whom I told 
you yesterday.” 

She had a gentle, womanly face,“this lady 
that stood by the window, with the rich 
sunset light framing and glorifying it. Some- 
how there was a strange, significant har- 
mony between that October day and the face 
that looked out of the parsonage window, 
across to the hill where the road curved round 
into sight. The same adjective would have 
described both, for both were bright, still, 
serene, with a sort of tender, consecrating re- 
pose about them, and a little, wavering shadow 
of sadness, which we feel in the perfect autumn 
days, as we do in human faces; for both the 
spring of brightness and budding—the summer 
of beauty and blossoming—were gone, and for 
both these was the full, rich, perfect culmina- 
tion—the autumn. 

“Tell me more about the little girl, please, 
aunt,’”’ pleaded the boy, with childish curiosity, 
tugging up his high chair to the window. 
‘How does she look f” 

“You must wait and see for yourself, Philip. 
But you must love her very much, for she is 
all alone in the world, without any kind father 
or Aunt Ruth, tolove her as Philip has——there, 
I declare, comes the stage !’’ 

They stood in the front door of the parsonage, 
the lady and the little boy, as I alighted, and 
looked up curiously at them and my new home. 
It was a large, low building, of gray stone, 
and in physiognomy something like an English 
farm house, with a gombol roof, and green 
blinds. It was not especially striking or pic- 
turesque in any way, but it had a good, homely 
substantial look about it, that would have un- 
consciously drawn a homeless old man, or a 
timid little child toward it. 

There was a deep front yard, with two large 
willows shivering with every puff of wind, and 
green cedars, and those red mountain ashes, 
that make such pictures in autumn along the 
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cottage yards of Massachusetts—glowing, 
flaming, beautiful. 

Iwent up the narrow stone walk, while the 
driver unstrapped my trunk, and the lady came 
down the steps to meet me. 

“We are very glad to see you, my child,” 
said a voice, soft and sweet as my mother’s 
cradle song; and she kissed my forehead, and 
then led me into the house, while the little one 
hung to her side, and peeped out at me shyly 
and curiously from behind the folds of her 
dress. As we were crossing the hall, a gentle- 
man stepped out hastily from a side door, 

‘*Who’s come, Ruth? Isaw the stage stop,” 
he asked, before he observed me. 

‘The child, Gerald. Here she is.’’ 

He looked like her, this tall, middle-aged 
gentleman, whom I felt, instinctively, was a 
minister, ashe took my hand in his warm, kind 
clasp. He said something—I forget just what, 
but it drew my heart out toward him at once, 
something as his sister’s kiss had toward her, 
and then we four went into the sitting-room. 

How pleasant it looked, with the crimson 
glow of the sunset filling every corner. The 
table was set in the centre of the room, and the 
soft, gray clouds of steam were pouring from the 
spout of the china tea-pot. 

The furniture was plain, but neat and taste- 
fully disposed; there was an ingrain carpet, 
with a green vine winding through a red ground, 
bright cane-seat, and several cushioned easy 
chairs; then there was a mahogany book-case 
in one corner, and pretty vases on the mantel. 

Miss Maltby removed my bonnet and shawl. 
‘‘ When did you leave Mrs. Kenyon’s, Ethel ?”’ 
she asked; ‘‘ you see we know your name, my 
dear, and all about you, for Alison Holmes 
made an especial journey here on your account, 
before he returned to Cambridge.’’ 

‘I left Mrs. Kenyon’s yesterday morning. 
Enos came with me on the cars as far as Spring- 
field, where we passed the night, and he placed 
me under the care of the stage-driver this 
morning.’’ 

“Well, you must be very tired, my child, 
and sadly in want of supper, I’m thinking. 
Now, I wan’t you to understand this is your 
home, that you belong to us, and we expect to 
love you verydearly. This gentleman is Unéle 
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Gerald.’? (He stood a few feet from us, observ- 
ing me with a good deal of curiosity, and a ; 
great deal of kindness in his face. ) ‘‘ I am Aunt 
Ruth, and this is }ittle Philip here, who wants 
to talk to you very much, but he happens, just 
now, to have lost his tongue—come, Philip, tell 
your cousin Ethel you are glad to see her.” 

The boy sidled shyly round to me, with his 
fine hazel eyes fastened on my face. I loved 
the little rosy-cheeked fellow with the first 
glance. ‘‘Do speak to me, won’t you, Philip?”’ 
And I drew my arm round him. 

Then the first words burst out, honest, bold, 
emphatic—‘‘I like you !’’ 

And then, too, the great sobs that had been 
growing and gathering in my heart, broke out. 
The tears dashed over my face, and, weak and 
ashamed, I sank into a chair. 

“I’m very happy, indeed, but I don’t know 
what makes me cry so,”’ I sobbed. 

‘‘No matter, my dear; it’s all right enough,” 
said Aunt Ruth, and her voice was not quite 
steady, while Philip pressed up his little, won- 
dering, pitying face to my shoulder, and his 
father said, in the pleasantest, cheerful tone: 

“This is the last cry we intend to let you 
have for a long time, Ethel.” 

At last, when I grew calm again, we sat 
down to tea. How well I remember that sup- 
per! how delicious the cake and biscuit were, 
and the peaches, thickly sprinkled with sugar, 
and swimmingincream. Then, after tea, Aunt 
Ruth took me up to my own room. It was the 
pleasantest one imaginable, opening out of a 
front chamber, with a large plum tree brushing 
against the window. Then, it was furnished so 
neatly, and my knowledge and taste in these 
matters had greatly developed since my resi- 
dence at Mrs. Kenyon’s, 

There was a pretty little mahogany writing- 
desk, with various drawers and compartments, 
in one corner; there was a dressing-table and 
mirror on one side of the room, and the high, 
old-fashioned bed-posts, with the snowy curtains 
and coyerlet, and valance, carried out the 
general cozy, comfortable expression of the 
room. 

Did it ever strike you, reader, that the phy- 
siognomy of chambers is usually a good index 
0: the character of the oceupants ? 

“This is all yours, my dear,” said Aunt 
Ruth, opening the drawers and the closet door ; 
‘“‘you are to have sole possession and charge of 
the whole room. We had it all prepared for 
you. Just give me the key of your trunk, 
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now, and I will unpack your dresses, for you 
must be quite too tired, with your long jour- 


To-morrow you can arrange 
the other things, you see. Isn’t that a beau- 
tiful prospect from your window? Do you 
still perceive the old brown church spire on 
your right?—that is where Uncle Gerald 
preaches ; and the tall building, with the cupo- 
la, is the academy. J] suppose you’ll attend 
school there. The term commences next 
week,”’ 

And so she went on, pleasantly chatting and 
bustling about, drawing me out to answer her 
questions, and ask more. . Then, as it began to 
grow dark, she came and sat down by me, and 
we talked together a long time, she mostly of 
the future, and I of my mother and her dying, 
and of that long, bleak ‘‘death in life,’’ that 
followed. 

And Aunt Ruth, kissing me tenderly, said: 
“My poor child, that’s all over now; you must 
think no more about it.” 

She did, too, what nobody had done since my 
mother left me—she knelt down by the bedside 
and prayed to the ‘‘ All Father’’ that she might 
be a very kind, tender, judicious aunt to the 
little, motherless girl who had come to them; 
that the new home might be a long, long day 
of blessing and brightness to the stranger; and 
that in the coming days they two, who knelt 
together there, might look in each other’s eyes, 
and say ‘‘it is good for us that we have been 
together.”’ 

Then she went away, after she had seen me 
snugly ‘‘tucked up’? in bed; and very tired 
with my long journey, and very happy in my 
new home, I dropped to sleep, with these words 
setting themselves to a kind of rhythmic me- 
lody, that seemed to flow slowly, sweetly, ex- 
ultantly up and down my heart—‘ God has 
taken care of your child, mamma! God has 
taken care of your child!” 


ney, to do this. 


The Reverend Gerald Maltby was a man 
somewhere about fifty-four—some two or three 
years older than his sister.. His life had had 
some severe trials; there was one large and 
three little graves under the birch trees in the 
country church-yard, and underneath them was 
his wife and his children. 

The youngest, Philip, was hardly two years 
old when his mother was placed there, and be- 
cause he was the sole blossom left on his house- 
hold tree, the boy was doubly precious to the 
heart of the father, 

Ruth :Maltby had lived with the minister 
since his marriage. They were much alike, 
this brother and sister. Ruth had the gentler, 
most sympathetic, perhaps the finer character 
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of the two; but the minister was a good and a 
noble man, and a fervent, self-denying Chris- 
tian. 





His congregation, which was quite a <¢ 
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gave their love and patience a world of trouble 
and anxiety. 
I was impetuous, wilful, and naturally obsti- 


large one, well-nigh worshipped him, and 3 nate; then, my past life and associations had 


though he had many calls to wealthier and 
more intluential churches, the pastor adhered 
to the village, set down between the great 
hills in the south-western part of Massachu- 
setts, where he was settled in his youth, and 
where his wife and his children were born and 
buried. 

He was naturally a studious, meditative 
man, and passed most of his time in his library. 
His manner was usually reserved and distant 
to strangers, for he had not the large social 
sympathies of his sister; but he could uhbend 
and be merry, even playful, when he was alone 
with Ruth and the children, as he called Philip 
and myself. He was the kindest of guardians, 
aye, of fathers, to me, for I do not believe he 
ever spoke a harsh, even a severe word to me 
in his whole life. 

For Aunt Ruth I can think of but one word 
that reaches, expresses her character, and that 
is, womanly. She was this, sweetly, purely, 
entirely; and though few women’s lives prove 
to be deeply happy, or richly harmonious, till 
that other life is added unto and completes 
‘theirs, Aunt Ruth, an old maid, and fifty years 
old, was certainly a joy and a blessing to all 
who came within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. 

I need not say what you have already di- 
vined ; that I was yery happy in my new home, 
reader. 

The next half-dozen years Jie back in my 
memory like a long, sunny road over which a 
traveller has passed, where birds have sung 
and flowers breathed out their fragrance, where 
all was beauty and brightness. 

Any one who is acquainted with domestic 
and social life at New England parsonages, can 
readily imagine what ours was. 

Uncle Gerald’s salary was only eight hun- 
dred, though with his abilities he could 
easily have commanded twice that amount; 
but, as I said, his adhesiveness always con- 
quered his ambition. We four managed to 
live very comfortably, even genteelly, on this 


sum, for my guardians had adopted me, and. 


positively declined Alison’s and his uncle’s 
generous offer of at least sharing with them 
the expenses of my edueation. 

I cannot attempt to express all I owe the 
minister and his sister, and I dare not think 
what I might have been without them. 

For I was by no means a model child, and 





$ not been such as to discipline my character or 


develope the best part of it. So the evil that 
is, alas! the heritage of our humanity, had 
taken deep root, and grown abundantly in my 
nature. 

But I always had an innate dislike, abhor- 
rence, of anything rude or vulgar, in speech or 
manner; so I was never coarse. Even Aunt 
Keziah had not made me this. Then, much as 
I liked to have my own way, my affections 
were the strongest part of my nature; through 
them I could always be influenced, controlled. 
‘For my love’s sake,’ was the text of my life 
then. I have learned since that there is a 
broader, grander one than this, ‘“‘For the 
Right’s sake.’? One thing more, I had evera 
deep, earnest, ever present reverence for the 
Truth. This reverence underlay my whole 
character. A lie was always to me something 
to be shunned, dreaded, hated. 

So, reader, you know something what sort of 
elements of character had to answer that so- 
lemn question of Seth Robbins’ asking, ‘‘ What 
sort of a woman are you going to make ?”’ 

The week after I came to the parsonage, I 
entered the academy. Of course I was very 
backward at first; but if I was placed in classes 
with girls of eleven or twelve, it was a conso- 
lation to think I didn’t look much older than 
they. 

Then we had a great deal of company at the 
parsonage, for the Maltby’s were very hospita- 
ble, and, as their adopted child, I received consi- 
derable attention ; beside, with my ardent na- 
ture, I had my full share of school friendships, 
and I made rapid progress in my studies. 

I had been at the parsonage nearly three 
years, growing much in body and in mind; 
though on that fair summer’s afternoon when I 
stood by my chamber window, looking at the 
delicately-chased gold ring which Uncle Gerald 
had given me that morning at breakfast, you 
would hardly have thought I was meeting my 
eighteenth birthday. 

Suddenly Philip broke panting into the room. 
“Papa’s got something to show you, Ethel— 
papa’s got something to show you,”’ cried the 
child, his bright eyes sparkling with delight. 
Before I could answer, Uncle Gerald entered the 
room. ‘ 

‘‘ Now guess what I have here, Ethel. Some- 
thing very flattering about your deaf little 
self.» And he held the paper above his head. 
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Isprang forward. “Oh, Uncle Gerald, do 
give itto me! What in the world can it be?” 

We had a playful little contest for the paper. 
But he was the tallest and strongest, and after 
a rush round the room, and a struggle in the 
corner, I gave up, and resorted to entreating 
again. : 

“Uncle Gerald, I’ll do anything in the world 
for you, if you’ll only let me see it !”’ 

“I’m not so certain of that,” with an arch 
smile in the corners of his mouth. ‘Will you 
sew the next button on my wristbands that 
Jane washes off?”? A task which he knew full 
well I especially deprecated. 

“Yes, or make you another study gown, 
just as I did last Christmas, when that’s worn 
out.” 

“So you did, dear.” He glanced down on 
the crimson delaine that had so pleased my at 
that time rather tropical fancy. ‘I’m never 
proof against this, Ethel, when I remember 
how particularly fond of sewing you are, too. 
Here is the paper! It’s too bad to plague you 
so; but I couldn’t help it.”? Isnatched it ea- 
gerly. The first thing I saw was my own name 
over an article, which proved to be my prize 
composition ; a poem that I had written at the 
close of the term. This was actually published 
iff'a New York literary paper, with a most flat- 
tering notice from the editors, affirming in 
newspaper parlance that the poem “ gave pro- 
mise of genius of a very high order, and that 
the fair young authoress was probably destined 
to a most brilliant literary career.’? I could 
scarcely believe the evidence of my own eyes. 
I read it over three times, and then turned my 
burning face up to Uncle Gerald’s, who was 
smilingly watching me. ‘How in the world, 
uncle, did it get here? Did you know any- 
thing about it ?”’ 

“Nothing, Ethel. ‘But Mr. Mason, ‘(the aca- 
demy teacher) had a copy. He must have 
sent it to the editors.”’ 

“And I—oh, I wonder if they can really 
mean it?’? The tumult of surprise, wonder, 
delight, was more than I could bear. I burst 
into tears. , 

‘¢ Well done, now, Ethel. If that is n’t the 
last way to take such a glorious prophecy of 
fame. Remember, my dear, dignity is very 
proper to a young lady on the road to becom- 
ing a brilliant authoress.” 

I laughed a moment, and then cried harder 
than ever. 

“Took here! I’ll go and call aunty,’ cried 
the sympathising Philip, who although not un- 
derstanding the cause of my tears, fervently 
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trouble in the world. 

Uncle Gerald sat down by me, and was say- 
ing something half-laughable, half-encoura- 
ging, when Aunt Ruth came into the room, 
looking somewhat flurried and anxious. 

‘* What in the world is all this about?’ she 
asked, staring from one to the other. - 

** Nothing bad, Ruth, only the awful informa- 
tion has just been announced to the public that 
our little Ethel here is going to make a very 
celebrated personage,’’? And with a good deal 
of comical gesture and intonation, he read 
the notice of my poem. 

Aunt Ruth’s face beamed, almost sparkled 
with surprised delight. ‘*My dear, I am so glad, 
so astonished! You know, Gerald, I always 
said the child would make something remark- 
able.” 

*¥ know you did, and here it is proven in 
black and white. Miss Ethel Lindsay, the au- 
thoress. Really, I am quite overcome with the 
honor of my proximity to so distinguished 
a personage ;’’? making me a low bow. 

‘Be still, Gerald! I haven’t known you so 
gay for years. Never mind what he says, 
Ethel, my love. Do let me see the paper?’’ 

At that moment Jane put her face inside the 
door. ‘‘Miss Hubbard’s little boy’s fell down 
from the pear tree; and broke his left arm. 
They’re in a dreadful panic, and want to know 
if you won’t step right over there, Miss Malt- 
by.” 

“His poor mother! Indeed I will!’’ ejacu- 
lated Aunt Ruth, all visions of my future cele- 
brity at once vanishing ‘before this present 
trouble. ‘Ethel, do hand me your shawl; Ill 
throw it over my head, and run down there.” 

At that moment somebody called to see the 
minister, so I was left quite alone with a world 
of new, tumultuous, intangible, yet very hap- 
py feelings. 

I presume I read. that brief paragraph over 
for at least twenty times in the next fifteen 
minutes—and long after I knew every word by 
heart. I had felt for a long while that I was 
not. quite like other people—that I had 
thoughts, and aspirations, and cravings with 
which my school-companions could not sympa- 
thise, and although I had, for two years, earned 
the composition prizes at the academy, still, I 
had not dreamed before—oh! what bright, in- 
tangible pictures of fame and fortune rose and 
fluttered before my imagination ! 

And if anybody could have looked in through 
the dimity curtains of my chamber window, 
that afternoon, they would have seen a little 
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rapid figure pacing quickly up and down the 
room, her hands behind her, a variable glow 
flushing the usually pale cheeks, while the 
birds sang on sweetly in the plum-boughs, and 
the plum-boughs swung and swept against the 
window ; and this was my first dream of fame. 
Ah, me! the first was the sweetest. It was 
broken, at last, by Philip’s sudden entrance. 

‘¢ Jane’s cross, and papa’s busy, and there’s 
nobody to talk to me,’ prettily pouted the 
child. ‘‘I want you to play with me, Ethel.” 

I was too much occupied with the Ethel 
Lindsay to be, to comply with the child’s re- 
quest. I searched with my eyes round the 
room, but it contained nothing to amuse him. 
“Philip, where’s that new trumpet papa 
brought you last week? that’s; a great deal 
prettier than any plays I can think of.” 

‘* Aunty locked it upin her drawer, because 
I was naughty, and made her head ache. 
Please, won’t you get it forme, Ethel? I won’t 
blow loud but just once.” 

The blasts of a hundred ‘shilling trumpets’’ 
could not have disturbed me then. So I went 
into Aunt Ruth’s room, and found the keys of 
her bureau in her work-basket.”’ 

** Now, Philip, which is the drawer ?”’ 

‘The top one, Ethel. I saw her put it in 
there.”’ 

Had I not been so much absorbed in some- 
thing else, I should have recollected that this 
drawer was one which Aunt Ruth always kept 
locked, and to which, it was understood, no 
member of the household could have access. 
As it was, I unlocked the drawer, unconscious 
of what I was doing. I-do not now recall any- 
thing it contained, but a rose-wood box in one 
corner. This was open, and in one of the 
compartments, on a small, crimson satin 
cushion, lay a large gold locket, which had 
evidently been lain there hastily. 

There was a face in this locket—a fine, bold, 
manly-looking face, evidently not more than 
thirty years old; not handsome, but spirited 
and forcible, with dark blue eyes, and thick, 
brownish hair. I stood a minute gazing at it, 
quite forgetful that I had no right to do this, 

Philip’s voice roused me, clambering up into 
the chair. ‘Have you found the trumpet, 
Ethel ?”’ 

I closed the drawer quickly, with a blush, 
and a strange feeling of guiltiness. ‘‘You 
must have made a mistake, Philip. Aunt 
Ruth would never have placed the trumpet 
here ;’’ and I opened the next drawer, where it 
lay. ‘‘ Now, be a good boy, and amuse your- 
self with this.’’ 
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; What a beautiful title! 





I went back to my own room, to weave old 

romanees, in which that young, proud face in 
the locket, and Aunt Ruth’s pale, serene one, 
were mingled together, 
* Of course she must have loved him,” | 
said, springing at once to this conclusion, for I 
had all the unbounded faith in first love, and 
woman’s deathless devotion, which a romantic, 
imaginative girl of seventeen, who knew noth- 
ing of the world or of human nature, could be 
expeeted-to have. | 

‘‘ What a glorious romance it would make,”’ 
I mused, ‘‘with that beautiful quotation of 
Shakspeare at the first chapter: 

‘ She let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek.’ 

Let me see, what shall I call it —‘‘ Aunt Rota; 
orn, A TALE oF LovE AnD Woman’s Devotion.” 
It was so strange, so 
romantic, too, that I should have come upon 
the picture in that way. But here the old, 
half-guilty feeling came over me again. And 
yet, I was not really to blame, for I am certain 
no curiosity, however intense, could have 
tempted me to glance inside that private 
drawer ; but having inadvertantly come upon 
the locket, I could not help making it the 
nucleus of a great many dreams. 

One night, not more than a week afterwards, 
Aunt Ruth and I sat alone together in the 
family room, waiting for Uncle Gerald, who had 
gone out to visit some sick parishioner. 

It was quite late. I had learned my lessons 
for the next day, and she had finished her 
sewing, and we both sat there very silent for 
a while, watching the moonlight as it struck 
through the window, and nestled down whitely 
on the carpet. At last I spoke up, eager, ab- 
rupt, as I generally did: 

“ Aunt Ruth, when I get to be a woman’? (I 
felt myself, and looked hardly more than a 
child still; ) ‘*I’m going to write a novel.’’ 

‘Are you, my dear?’’ looking at me with 
her soft eyes, prondly and tenderly; “I’m 
afraid that won’t be the best way of employing 
your talents. Novels are dangerous things for 
young people.’’ 

“Oh! but this shall be a good, pious one, 
you know, that can’t hurt anybody. It shall 
be a story of love, and great troubles, and self- 
sacrifice—something that might have hap- 
pened.” A sound reached me, something like 
a faint, very faint sigh. 

* Aunt Ruth, I read in a book the other day 
that all true women had loved once in their 
lives—do you believe it ?”’ 
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“‘T believe it, my child.’’ 

“Did you ever love, Aunt Ruth? Now, do 
tell me all about it.”” And I knelt down by. her 
side, laying my head in her lap. 

“‘Ethel,’’ passing her hand over my forehead, 
“if you were a little older, you would see that 
was not a proper question to ask me,’’ There 
was a little perceptible quavering in her tones, 
and the soft, quiet hand was not just steady. 

“Have I done anything wrong, Aunt Ruth 2” 

“No; only we will not speak of it any more. 
There comes Gerald.’’ 

But there was a shining moisture in her 
eyes as she rose up; and after that Aunt Ruth 
became invested, to my girlish fancy, with a 
new charm and sacredness. 

The flower had blossomed out somewhere in 
the waters of her life. The stem had been 
broken, and the flower perished, Of how 
many a woman’s heart is this,all that need be 
written ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Two years more had passed. As my memory § 


winds over them, I am constantly tempted to 
pause over some sweet home picture, or some 
pleasant school experience. But, after all, 
those two years were only the seed-sowing, 
the forming-time of my life and character. 
There are no great landmarks, there is 
nothing especially eventful to mark their pas- 
sage. I attended school all this time, I studied 
very diligently, because I loved knowledge, and 
found in herself sufficient reward. I. wrote 
poems and sketches, which were published in 
the village weekly, with sundry flattering 
notices, and I was looked upon among my 


uncle’s parishioners as quite a prodigy. Some- < 


times these articles were copied, but I had a 
high ideal of authorship now, and knew that 
even a newspaper puff did not always prove 
one a genius. 

And so, not more than two months behind 
my twentieth birth-day, I sat with Uncle 
Gerald and Aunt Ruth in the sitting, or family 
room, as we more frequently called it, because 
this title seemed so fittingly to express its cha- 
racter. 

It was a wild, rain-drenched night, such as 
always darken the sweet face of April.’ The 
wind stormed and clamored among the boughs, 
or beat the thick drops madly against the win- 
dow-panes, while we three sat there; Uncle 
Gerald with his newspaper, Aunt Ruth with her 
sewing, and I—I was hearkening to the 


storming outside, and watching the little 
skeins of crimson flame as they tangled them- 
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selves around the coal in the grate, and wan- 
dering through the impalpable land of reverie, 
where, despite Uncle Gerald’s warnings, and 
Aunt Ruth’s mild reproofs, so much of my 
time was passed. 

‘*Goodness! how the wind blows!’’ cried 
Unele Gerald, laying down his paper, as & 
stronger blast howled against the window. 
“Well, it’s one consolation—we shan’t have 
any callers to-night—Ethel, wake up here! 
what are you seeing in the fire ?”’ 

“A great many beautiful things—who can 
be out in this gale!” for the door-bell gave a 
loud, spasmodic sort of peal. 

A moment later Jane came into the room 
with two letters. ‘‘One’s for Miss Ethel, and 
the other for Miss Maltby. The post-boy said 
he was going up home, so he thought he might 
as well stop with ’em,” was her explanation. 

I seized hoid of mine, with a great bounding 
of my heart, that sent a faintness through my 
limbs, for on that letter seemed to hang all my 
destiny. 

The week before I had written a short, 
domestic sketch, and senfit to the editor of a 
literary magazine of considerable reputation. 
It was the first time I had submitted my 
articles to any criticism beyond that of my 
friends, and some country editors. The accep- 
tance or refusal of this one would probably be 
a better test of its real merit than any I had 
before received ; but I did not understand how 
chance, or a large supply of matter, or twenty 
other circumstances might affect the publisher’s 
judgment of my story. I tried to break the 
seal, but my heart was in my throat, and my 
hands shook so, this was quite impossible. 

“Uncle Gerald, I can’t Won't you open 
it?” I asked. 

He took it, and I buried my face in my 
hands, faint with that mingling of hope and 
fear, which you, reader, will hardly understand, 
unless you have had the same experience. 

“How the child trembles! Don’t feel so, 
dear. It won’t make much difference any- 
way.” And Aunt Ruth drew me to her. 

“Don’t read it quite yet, Uncle Gerald, not 
until my heart stops beating! There, now!’’ 

So with my face buried in my hands, and 
Aunt Ruth’s loving arm around me, I listened 
to Uncle Gerald: 

“Miss Ernen Linpsay.—We have received 
your article, and although just now we have a 
large supply of matter on hand, it is such a sim- 
ple, natural, pathetic little story, we have con- 
cluded to accept it, and herein enclose you jive 
dollars, our usual remuneration for articles of 
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this length. 
you again. Very respectfully yours, 
James Mortox & Co.’’ 

‘¢ There, Ethel, take down your hands now,”’ 
cried Aunt Ruth. 

And I did, and looked at the bold, scrawling 
autograph of the publisher through my tears, 
and held the two bank-notes affectionately in 
my hands, and turned them upside down, and 
fairly gloated ever them as the veriest miser 
over his gold. Do you know how very, very 
precious the first earned money is, coined from 
your own thoughts, a part of yourself? All 
the next day I carried those two notes in my 
pocket, and every little while I would put my 
hand inside, and rattle them affectionately, or 
hold them before my eyes whigpering to my- 
self, ‘‘I earned it! I earned it!’ 

But that night Uncle Gerald pinched me 
under the chin, and after my pleasant flutter 
of emotion had a little subsided, he told me he 
had been having a long talk with the principal 
of the academy, and the result was, they had 
both arrived at the conclusion that I knew 
about enough to stay at home now. 

‘You see, Ethel,’’ continued my uncle, *‘ you 
are thoroughly grounded in all the English 
branches now, and you can read history and 
study Latin with me, just as well as at 
school. 

“Then, if you are determined to make an 
authoress, you'll want more time to write. 
How does my plan strike you?”’ 

It’s just right—I shall enjoy so much stay- 
ing at home, and reciting to you.’’ 

“‘T declare, if I haven’t forgotten all about 
my letter!’’ suddenly exclaimed Aunt Ruth, 
as she raised it from the floor where my rapid 
movements had inadvertently lodged it. 
from Lucy Holmes,’’—running her eye over the 
address. 

I had not heard from Mrs. Kenyon or any of 
her relatives for a long time. Alison had writ- 
ten Aunt Ruth once respecting me, some three 
months after I had been at the parsonage ;. and 
she in reply had assured him that they had 
adopted me, and I would be to her and her 
brother as a child of their own. 

Of course the volatile, impressible youth, feel- 
ing that I was well cared for, and happy, soon 
forgot all about me. Had I been with, or de- 
pendant on him, his warm, generous nature 
would have constantly interested itself in my 
behalf; but full of life and joyousness as he 
was, the young student lived in the present, 
and the dead and the absent are generally for- 
gotten by such natures. 


In haste. 
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We shall be pleased to hear from 
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But Jremembered. The low, rebuking tones 
that answered Irene Woolsey’s scornful laugh, 
when I stood before them, a poor, little, friend- 
less orphan girl, hardly more than a beggar, in 
Mrs. Kenyon’s parlor, would never be forgotten, 
and my heart always grew warm with gratitude 
as I thought of him. 

Mrs. Holmes and Aunt Ruth corresponded 
irregularly. Letters had probably been inter- 
changed half a dozen times since I came to the 
parsonage. 

Mrs. Holmes always inquired very kindly 
after me in her letters—very pleasant, graceful 
letters these were; but always breathing a 
kind of idolatrous affection for her son. 

Her health still continuing delicate, she had 
not ventured to come north for a long period. 

But this last epistle of Mrs. Holmes’ informed 
us that her physicians thought it quite safe for 
her to re-visit home again, as she always called 
New England. 

‘IT hope, dear Ruth,’’ ran a passage in the 
letter, ‘to sit in the pleasant shadows of the 
parsonage, and talk over our old school days 
by the middle of next June. Alison, my 
darling boy, will probably meet me there, for I 
shall insist upon his not coming here so late in 
the season to accompany me north; you are 
aware he is studying law with his uncle, in 
New York.” 

“Tam very glad Lucy is coming to us again,” 
mused Aunt Ruth as she re-folded the letter. 

“You were very intimate, weren’t you 
aunty ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Ethel, I loved Lucy Alison as if she 
were my own sister. Do you remember, Gerald, 
how dear mamma used to laugh at our school- 
girl devotion to each other ?”’ 

“Yes, and how bravely you defended her, 
Ruth, when she eloped with Edward Holmes. 
What a time that was!” 

‘“Well, Gerald,’ said Aunt Ruth, with an 
energy which showed she was still quite ready 
to take sides with the companion of her school- 
days, ‘‘Lucy was in the right of it. Edward 
Holmes was a noble-hearted fellow, and Squire 
Alison’s only objection to him was, that he was 
poor.’’ 

‘Well, it proved a pretty slim one in the 
end.”? 

‘Yes, they had their triumph when Ed- 
ward’s old bachelor-uncle died, and left him 
heir to half a million. Poor, poor Edward !”’ 

‘¢ Why poor Edward, aunty ?’’ for I had lis- 
tened to all this with the greatest interest. 

‘Because, he had only been married six 
years, when he was killed by a fall from a 
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horse. Lucy would never have lifted up her 
head again, if it hadn’t been for her boy. Ali- 
son is just like his father, and if Lucy’s love is 
little else than idolatry, I can’t find it in my 
heart to blame her.” 

Uncle Gerald shook his head sagely. ‘Spoiled 
child! spoiled child, Ruth! I don’t believe 
his mother ever contradicted him in her life.” 

“TI know it! but, you must admit, Gerald, 
he’s a noble little fellow.” (Alison was a great 
favorite with Aunt Ruth.) ‘I shall be de- 
lighted to see him next summer, and then it 
will be so pleasant for him and the child to 
meet. She has grown so, I don’t think he 
would know her.” 

My uncle and aunt could not realize that I 
was now a young lady. To themI was still 
in name and in truth ‘the child,” the old, 
tender appellation which they had given me 
when I first came to them. 

So we sat and talked into very late night, of 
the past and the future ; while’the rain stormed 
against the panes, and the wind rattled among 
the boughs, and I looked out with a brave, 
trusting heart, and smiled to the future. 

It was an afternoon in the last week of May, 
fragrant, sunny, and full of the new vitality, 
the bounding pulses, the birth and beauty of 
the spring. 

Aunt Ruth had gone ont, and I was prepar- 
ing a surprise for her, in the shape of a large 
bowl of strawberries, the first of the season; 
for I had been carefully searching among -the 
beds that morning, and discovered that some 
of the fruit was ripe. 

The bow] was about half filled, and I was lift- 
ing away the large green leaves from a cluster 
of berries, when a pair of hands was drawn 
suddenly over my eyes, and a voice laughed 
out, “Ah, you demure young lady—lI’ve dis- 
covered your thieving propensities now.” 

‘*Please let me go, Uncle Gerald. What a 
position for a parson and an authoress. It’s 
a scandal on both the professions.” 

‘I can’t help it, if itis. Parsons, so far as 
I know, like strawberries just as well as other 
people, so I shan’t let you go until you have 
promised me some of these——why, Lucy, is it 
possible!’? His tone changed, his hands drop- 
ped suddenly, and looking up, I saw a lady 
standing before us, with Philip by her side, 
who cried out, half apologetically,—‘‘ There 
wasn’t anybody in the house, so I brought the 
lady round here, papa.’’ 
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“Never mind, Gerald,” she laughed, as she { 
extended both hands with the warmth of very { used to call you his little protegé. But you 


old friendship. ‘*We are glad to see each 
other, I know.”’ 

“To be sure we are,” kissing the fair un- 
gloved hand, ‘‘and I’m not going to apologise 
to you, at all, for the very undignified position 
in which you surprised me. 

‘Ethel, this is Mrs. Holmes. 
80, child, it was all my fault.” 

She was a fair, matronly looking person, 
with a soft voice, and a lady-like presence and 
manner—this mother of Alison’s. 

Her soft, pensive, hazel eyes, still retained 
something of the beauty of their youth; she 
wore a brown travelling-dress, and hat whose 
soft, blue linings became her delicate com- 
plexion. 

Mrs. Holme8 clasped my hand, and looked 
at me with kindly interest. ‘I feel already 
acquainted with you Miss Lindsay, because 
Alison used to talk of you so much.” 

‘*Come up to the house, Lucy. We'll send 
a message right off for Ruth. She'll be quite 
beside herself. But where are your trunks ?”’ 

‘In the carriage that brought me from the 
depot. It stands at the gate.” 

Uncle Gerald hurried off with Philip, and 
left me to conduct Mrs. Holmes to the house, 
who chatted pleasantly with me all the time. 

I escaped up to my room, as soon as Uncle 
Gerald came in, for I knew they would have a 
great many private matters to discuss. In a 
little while Philip’s eager voice floated up to 
me—‘ Aunt Ruth’s come! Aunt Ruth’s come!” 

The next week was, I am certain, a very 
happy one for all the inmates of the gray-stone 
parsonage. 

I grew to love Mrs. Holmes very much. I 
used to sit in the old family-room, during those 
long, bright days, in which the spring clasped 
hands with the summer, and listen to the trio, 
as they lived over the days of their youth. 

But there was one subject dearer to Mrs. 
Holmes than all the rest, of which she never 
tired; one which warmed her cheek, and 
kindled her eyes into the brightness of girlhood, 
and this was her boy, Alison. 

I was always interested in him, and my face 
indicated it, probably, for the mother always 
turned sympathetically to me when she spoke 
of him; and in the twilight we would walk 
up and down the long, shaded, fruit-filled gar- 
den, and she would tell me stories of her idol, 
sometimes comic, sometimes pathetic, but al- 
ways revealing his kind, generous nature, and 
his beautiful affection for his mother. 

‘“How glad he will be to see you again; he 
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must both have altered a great deal in the last 
five years. He was nothing but a boy, then, 
himself.’ 

I could not help perceiving that Mra. Holmes 
had taken a great fancy to me, partly, I pre- 
sume, from Aunt Ruth’s representations, and 
partly on her son’s account. She read my 
stories, and fully believed I was a genius, a 
word to which very great latitude is admitted 
in social phraseology. I was, just at that time, 
much engaged in preparing a long article for 
the magazine, and passed much of each day in 
my own room. 

Sometimes Mrs. Holmes and my aunt came 
ap to the latter’s chamber, and as it adjoined 
my own room, fragments of their conversation 
would float m to me as I sat by my writing 
at the window, with the rustling plum-boughs 
heaping their cool shadows all about me. One 
of these conversations particularly fastened it- 
self upon my memory. 

Mrs. Holmes must have been speaking of her 
husband before she and Aunt Ruth came up 
stairs, for as she took her seat, I heard her.re- 
mark, sadly, ““There is no one but yon, 
Ruth, to whom I ever speak of that time. 
Nothing but Alison saved me from insanity or 
death ;’’ and then came.a sob for the husband, 
over whom twenty springs had spread the 
green folds. 

‘‘But your husband was true to the end. 
There is a grief that killeth not, and yet is 
greater than death,’’ said Aunt Ruth, s0- 
lemnly. 

There was a long, long pause. At last Mrs. 
Holmes asked timidly, as though it was.a grief 
she hardly dared invade, “Ruth; will you tell 
me if you have ever heard from Morgan since 
he went to England ?”” 

“Never; but something in my heart tells 
me he is yet alive.”’ 

‘‘My poor Ruth! It was.a terrible, terrible 
thing. I never could understand how you bore 
up under it so bravely.” 

“Tt was God’s strength in my weakness, 
Lucy,” said Aunt Ruth, solemnly. 

And perhaps: Mrs. Holmes thought, at that 
time, that she had leaned too much upon the 
human love. Perhaps, fora moment, the words 
of John the Apostle sounded over the dead 
centuries their solemn warning to her heart— 
‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

rose up end softly closed the door. But 
when I returned to my seat, I did not resume 
my writing. I sat, with my head clasped in 
my hands, pondering long on what I had heard. 


I knew then something of the miniature [ had } 





seen. His name was Morgan, and Aunt Ruth 
had loved him. 

Three days later my story was finished, 
With a long sigh of relief I closed up my desk, 
and went down stairs. I met Philip in the 
hall. He wasia fine, well-grown boy now, of 
eight years old, as rude and mischievous ag 
boys usually are at that age, and it was more 
our fault than his, for we could hardly help pet- 
ting and spoiling the handsome, troublesome 
fellow, with the amber curls dashing over his 
roguish eyes, from morning until night. 

“Phil, where are you going ?” 

“Down to the post office, Ethel. Aunt Lucy 
thinks there may be a letter from Alison to- 
night.’’ 

** Well, I want.a walk, too. 
and I’ll get my bonnet.” 

Philip clapped his hands as I went up stairs, 
We were the:very best of friends. There was 
no letter for Mrs. Holmes, and as it was still 
half an hour to sunset, and Phil and I were 
just in the mood, we took a round-about road, 
that led a short distance through the wood, on 
our return. 

Here, scattering itself gracefully over some 
young birches, of only a few feet in height, 
we came upon a sweet-briar in full bloom. 

“Oh, Philip! haven’t you a knife? I must 
take some of them home to trim the mantel.’ 

‘*Here’s the knife, Ethel. But you'll only 
cut your fingers with the thorns, and I shan’t 
want to carry ’em home.” 

I had not thought of this. But I wanted 
the flowers, and I was not one to yield to small 
obstacles. 

“Never you mind, Phil. I'll cut them care- 
fully as I can, and take them home in my 
apron.” 

It was just at sunset that we came out upon 
the main road, less than a quarter of a mile 
from the parsonage. I was so intent upon the 
flowers which filled my apron, that I. did not 
notice the sound of approaching horse-hoofs, 
until Philip’s warning, ‘Look out, Ethel, the 
horse will run over you,” caused me to glance 
up hastily. 

I started back just as the rider drew up the 
reins. I knew him at the first glance; though 
early manhood had given something more of 
strength and character to the whole face, it was 
still that of Alison Holmes. The dark eyes had 
all their old brightness and hidden laughter, and 
over the broad, finely developed forehead, clus- 
tered the rich, wavy hair, and he sat his horse 
with all the old, instinctive grace; a son that 
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any mother might have been proud of. He 
lifted his hat to me. 

“Can you tell me, miss, whether I am on 
the road to the parsonage? It is several years 
since I was here, and I am quite amused to find 
I have lost myself.” 

He did not recognise me. Probably the last 
five years had considerably changed the per- 
sonal appearance of Aunt Keziah Frost’s ‘chore 

irl.” 
. “Tf you will proceed up this road a few rods 
farther, you will find one that branches off to 
the right. Take it, and it will bring you, in a 
few moments, to the parsonage, sir.” 

“Thank you.” He lifted his hat again, and 
rode on, while I followed slowly. 

He was my first friend, and all the. old 
memories of his kindness came back and 
crowned him, after this meeting. As for 
Philip, he had rushed home with a child’s 
eagerness, to see the stranger. I went in by 
the back door, and their voices came into the 
kitchen. 

“It’s strange where Ethel’s gone. She’s.not 
up stairs !’’ said Aunt Ruth. 

Philip spoke up. ‘Why, she went with 
me down to the post office, to see if there was 
a letter for Aunt Lucy.’’ 

‘¢Was that Ethel Lindsay I met on the 
road, and of whom I inquired the way to the 
parsonage?’ asked the astonished voice of 
Alison Holmes. 

- ‘Yes; that was Ethel,’’ answered Philip. 

‘Well, Iam confounded now. How she has 
altered—my little protegé6! Her manner 
struck me at once, it was so graceful, so tho- 
roughly lady-like. Aunt Ruth, she does honor 
to your teaching. I knew there was something 
in that girl, always. I see her now, standing 
in Mrs. Kenyon’s parlor door, in that old bon- 
net, saying, in her child-like voice, ‘I don’t 
want to beg, but I’ll work very, very hard.’” 

‘Poor child,” said Aunt Ruth, commisera- 
tingly; ‘I wish she’d make haste home,” and 
then I hurried ‘up the stairs to my own room, 
where, throwing myself down on the bed, I 
wept for half an hour, I hardly knew why, 
for the darkness of the old time, and the 
brightness of the present. 

When, at last, I went down stairs, I found 
supper had been waiting for me some time, and 
they were beginning to grow alarmed at my 
long absence. 
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ward. I donot remember what his first words 
were, but I know there was so much warm 
cordiality in his manner, in his eyes, in his 
very smile, that my embarrassment vanished 
at once. 

“To think I didn’t recognise you on the 
road! You are so altered,” scrutinizing my 
face. ‘ Did you know me?” 

**To be sure I did, Mr. Holmes; but I 
thought I'd leave -you to discover me your- 
self.” 

“* Well, I shall remember that of you, some- 
time, Miss Ethel.” 

Then Aunt Ruth summoned us all to the 
table. Such a happy party as we were! We 
all bore our part in the .pleasant, desultory 
conversation that flowed and sparkled around 
the old family room that night. 

For Mrs. Holmes, she hardly removed her 
eyes from Alison during the evening, and it 
was beautiful to watch the mother-love shining 
downinthem; beautiful, too, to see how watch- 
ful and tender the proud youth was of his 
parent. They had not'seen each other for five 
months. 

“*T shall never live long again away from 
you, my boy,” said Mrs. Holmes. 

He turned round quickly, for he was chatting 
with me, and threw himself on a low stool at 
her feet, laying his head in her lap, just as he 
must have done when was a little child. ‘‘ No, 
you never shall, mother. I.don’t take half as 
much comfort away from you.” : 

**It’s a great pity—a great pity,” said Uncle 
Gerald, speaking aloud to himself. It was a 
habit he had. 

“What's a great pity, Gerald?” asked Mrs, 
Holmes, as she wound the luxuriant hair round 
her fingers. 

**What I’ve told you a great many times, 
Lu¢y, that your whole bringing-up of the boy 
was one long petting and spoiling.’? The minis- 
ter was an honest, out-spoken man, natu- 
rally. 

**T know it,” answered Mrs. Holmes, a little 
uneasily. ‘You and brother Nathan always 
were preaching sermons to me about ‘sparing 
the rod, and spoiling the child.’ I don’t see 
but he’s just as good now as though I'd been 
very severe with him.” 

‘“‘That’s right, mother ;” and Alison lifted his 
head quickly. “The fact is, all my relations 
talk about your spoiling me, as though I was 


‘Where have you come from, Ethel?” was the greatest rascal in Christendom, and its irre- 
the simultaneous inquiry that greeted my en- § fragable proof of my good nature that I stand 


trance. 
Before I could answer, Alison sprang for- 
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it so well.” 
“So it is, Alison. But you don’t consider,” 
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Uncle Gerald went on solemnly, ‘‘for no one 
has ever told you, what a fearful responsibility 
your wealth and your position is. ‘Unto whom 
much is given, of them shall be much re- 
quired.’ I know, and admire, and love the 
good that is in you, my boy; but if you had 
had more of the discipline of life, you would 
have made a stronger, and, therefore, a better 
man.” 

‘But Alison is very, very generous, Gerald. 
If you only knew all the good 4s 

“There! there! not a.catalogue of my vir- 
tues now, if you please, mother. I know 
what you say,” he continued, speaking more 
seriously than I had ever heard him, ‘‘is true, 
every word of it, Uncle’Gerald. If I had only 
had a few hard knocks, instead of so much kiss- 
ing— 

“*Tt would have been better for me,’” 

He hummed in his rich voice. 

‘* But there’s no use crying for the whipping 
I didn’t get. Miss Ethel, can you sing, or 
play 9? 

* Very little of either, thank you. 
was not very beneficent to me.” 

“But Erato was, so Aunt Ruth has been tell- 
ing me. I always knew nature intended you 
for something very extraordinary. By the by, 
we must have some glorious times this week, 
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exploring my old haunts round the village.” § 


And so he went on, from one matter, to another, 3 
restless, desultory, butalways magnetic, always 
interesting. 

He never alluded, in my presence, to the 
time when we first met, and it was this intui- 
tive delicacy, which could only belong:to a fine 


sensitive nature, that touched me more than § 


anything else. 


The next morning, after breakfast, I went 
into the parlor, which was emphatically a 
“company room,” for the family scarcely ever 
ased it. On the centre table lay a ‘‘scrap-book,” 
bound with Russian morocco, as it contained 
all my published poems and sketches, which I 
do not think numbered at that time, more than 
twenty. 

To my surprise I found Alison here, who I 
supposed had just gone up to his room. 





book. ‘‘See what a treasure I’ve found, Miss 
Ethel.” : 
“Oh, Alison, you must not see that!”? And 


productions it contained, I bounded forward, 
snatched the book in a very undignified man- 
ner from his hand, and ran out into the hall. 


; 
5 
forgetful of everything, but the early crude | 


With an arch smile:he held up the scrap- | 
sy 
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With a laughing shout he sprang after me, 
What a race we had through the hall, and 
down to the foot of the garden, the book 
clasped tightly in my arms, and wy hair falling 
from its fastenings, and rushing down to my 
waist. Alison caught hold of my shoulder, 
just before I reached the fence which bounded 
the garden. 

There was a little struggle on both sides, and 
then he held up the book triumphantly before 
my eyes. 

**Oh, Mr. Holmes, please do not open it; it 
contains some things I would not have you see 
for the world!’’ 

‘There, now, just like the rest of your sex, 
when we think we’ve conquered you, you 
always disarm us by your entreaties! 

“*Tt’s too bad, Miss Ethel! but I can’t resist 
that look, so we must compromise the matter. 
I'll return the book, if you’ll agree to read me 
the titles of the articles herein, and an occa- 
sional one, which I shall select.’’ 

**T promise.’’ 

He placed the book in my hand. “ Let’s go 
to that seat under the old apple tree,’’ point- 
ing to a rustic one, formed of interlaced oak 
boughs, which Uncle Gerald had made for me. 
“It’s just the place for listening to a poem.” 

“Well, excuse me a moment, till I can go 
into the house, and wind up my hair.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, it‘s too becoming, too pictu- 
resque, in its present state, for me to allow any- 
thing of that kind, What a strange, variable,. 
beautiful color it is!” Holding up one of the 
wavy skeins in the sunlight. 

So we went to the old apple tree, and, sit- 
ting there, I read him the titles, and several of 
the poems. 

There was a short one, I recollect, that pleased 
him particularly, and he asked me to read it 
three times. It was so sad and simple, too, that 
I was quite surprised at his taste. 


THE TWO WALLS. 


Where, beside our garden walt, 
Grayly mossed, the branches tall, 
Tall and ghostly, caught the breeze 
Shivering downward from the trees; 
While along the western sky 

Rolled the clouds of amber by, 
With the great boughs overhead, 
And the shadows ‘neath us spread; 
There he parted back the hair 

From the brow he said was fair; 
And I bowed for girlish shame 
Cheeks where blushes went and came, 
And he looked on me and spoke— 
What sweet words the silence broke! 
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Now beside a browner wall, 

Grayly mossed, no shadows fall ; 

But the cypress, dark and lone, 
Windeth round a marble stone; 
And long grasses o’er & grave, 
Tangled up with rain-drops, wave.— 
Softly still the twilight air 


nn 


From, my forehead smoothes the hair; 

But no blushes stain the cheek 

Which the blending tear-drops streak, 
And no soft voice in mine ear 

Murmurs words I bend to hear. 

Still much prayer this thought hath won— 
Unto me “God’s will be done.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Sir Upricat.—“Sit upright! sit upright, my ; 
son!” said a lady to her son, George, who had 3 
formed a wretched habit of bending whenever he 3 
sat down to read. His mother had told him that he 
could not breathe right unless he sat upright. But 
it was no use; bend over he would, in spite of all his 
mother could say. ) 

“Sit upright, Master George!” cried his teacher, 
as George bent over his copy-book at school. “If 
you don’t sit upright, like Master Charles, you will ; 
ruin.your health, and possibly die of consumption.” 3 

This startled Master George. He did not want to ; 
die, and he felt alarmed. §o after school he said to 
his teacher :— 3 

“ Please, sir, explain to me how bending over when 
I sit, can cause me to have the consumption?” 

“That I will, George,” replied his teacher with a 
cordial smile. ‘There is an element in the air 
called oxygen, which is necessary to make your 
blood circulate, and to help it purify itself by throw- 
ing off what is called its carbon, When you stoop 
you cannot take in a sufficient quantity of air to 
accomplish these purposes; hence, the blood becomes 
bad, and the air cells in your lungs inflame. The 
cough comes on. Next the lungs ulcerate, and 
then you die. Give the lungs room to inspire plenty 
of air, and you will not be injured by study. Do $ 
you understand the matter now, George?” 

“I think I do, sir, and I will try to sit upright | 
hereafter,” said George. 

Batuine.—Once a. week is often enough for a 
decent white man to wash himself all over, and g 
whether in summer or winter, that ought to be done 
with soap, warm water,and @ hog’s-hair brush, in a 
room showing at least seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
If a man is a pig in his nature, then no amount of 
washing will keep him clean, inside or out. Such 
an one needs a bath every time he turns round. 
He can do nothing neatly. 

Baths should be taken early in the morning, for 
it is then that the system possesses the power of re- 
action in the highest degree. Any kind of bath is 
dangerous soon after a meal, or soon after fatiguing 





the close of the day, unless by the advice of the ; 
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family physician. Many a man, in attempting to 
cheat his doctor out of a fee, has cheated himself 
out of his life; aye, it is done every day. 

The safest mode of a cold bath is a plunge into a 
river; the safest time is instantly after getting up. 
The necessary effort of swimming to shore compels 
a reaction, and the effect is delightful. 

The best, safest, cheapest, and most universally 
accessible mode of keeping the surface of the body 
clean, besides the once-a-week washing, with soap, 
warm water, and a hog’s-hair brush, is as follows: 

Soon as you get out of bed in the morning, wash 
your face, hands, neck, and breast; then, into the 
same basin of water, put both feet at once, for 
about a minute, rubbing them briskly all the time ; 
then, with the towel, which has been dampened by 
wiping the face, feet, &c., wipe the whole body well, 
fast and hard, mouth shut, breast projecting. Let 
the whole thing be done within five minutes. 

At night, when you go to bed, and whenever you 
get out of bed, during the night, or when you find 
yourself wakeful or restless, spend from two to five 
minutes in rubbing your whole body, with your 
hands, as far as you can. reach, in every direction. 
This has a tendeney to preserve that softness and 
mobility of skin which is essential to health, and 
which too frequent washings will always destroy. 

That precautions are necessary, in connection 
with the bath-room, is impressively signified in the 
@eath of an American lady of refinement and posi- 
tion, lately, after taking a bath, soon after dinner ; 
of Surgeon Hume, while alone, in a warm bath; 
and of an eminent New Yorker, under similar cir- 
cumstances, all within a year—Hadl’s NV. Y. Jour- 
nal of Health. 

Tootn Wasu.—The safest, cheapést, most univer- 
sally accessible, and most efficient, is a piece of 
white soap, with a moderately stiff tooth-brush, 
every morning. In addition, immediately after 
each meal, use simple tepid water, with a brush 
not so stiff; use it slowly, with a perpendicu- 
lar twist, so as te remove particles of food more 
thoroughly from between the teeth. At the same 
time, twist the brush horizontally across the back 


part of the tongue. 
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over, @ great deal of the richness of a pudding, 
when boiled in a cloth, escapes into the water as its 
color will testify. When a basin is used, the top of 
it should be covered with greased white paper, and 
then the basin and all must be tied with a cloth. 
Boiled Bread Pudding.—Grate half a pound of 
stale bread, pour over it a pint of hot milk, and 


A CHAPTER ON PUDDINGS | 
leave the mixture to soak for an hour in a covered 
$ 


Potato Pudding.—To two pounds of white pota- 
toes, boiled and mashed smooth, add one-half 
pound of butter; the yolk of eight eggs, and the 
whites of three; one-half pound of sugar; two gills 
of cream. Bake in deep dishes with a rich puff 
paste and rather a thick edging. Some persons put 
in one-half pound of dried currants. 

Potato Pudding —One “pound of potatoes; one 
gill of wine; one gill ‘of cream}; seven eggs; the 
juice and peel of two lemons; one-quarter pound 
of butter; sugar to your taste. Strew over the top 
an ounce of citron, shred fine. 

Potato Pudding, eaten hot—One pound of sifted 


basin; then beat it up with the yelks of two eggs. 
Put the whole into a covered basin just large enough 
to hold it, which must be tied in a cloth and placed 
in boiling water for half an hour. 

Boiled Flour and Milk—Knead any quantity of 
wheaten flour with water into a ball, and tie the 
potato; one-half pound of butter; one-half pound } whole firmly in a linen cloth; put it into a pan with 
of sugar; ten eggs; one glass of wine; one uf rose- ¢ water, and boil it slowly for twelve hours. Place it 
water. Put no paste round the dish. Bake this in } before the fire to dry, and afterwards, on removing 
one hour. Serve it with cold sauce. the cloth, separate a thin skin or rind which has 

Baked Almond ‘Pudding.—Blanch one-half $ formed, and again dry the ball. 
pound of almonds; beat them smooth in a mortar; A table-spoonful or more of this, grated and 
one spoonful rose-water; one of cream or milk, $ boiled with a pint of milk, furnis an éxcellent article 
thickened with one large spoonful of pounded bis- 3 of diet “in convalescence from diarrhea. It also 
euit ; one-half pound of sugar; seven eggs, and one ; makes a very suitable food for young children. 


ee. 


nutmeg. 

Boiled Almond Pudding-Blanch one pound of USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
almonds; beat them in a mortar to a smooth paste, Never suffer your rooms to he littered, but keep 
with three tea-spoonfuls of rose-water. Add one 3 your tables and chairs in their proper places. 
gill of wine; one pint of cream; one gill of milk; Rub your own tables, if you wish to be warm all 


one egg; one spoonful of flour. Boil one-half hour. 3 day. 

Sago Pudding. —Wash half a pound of sago in; Take the tradesman’s receipt, though you pay 
three or four waters; put it into one quart of milk. 3 ready money. 
Boil these together till thick, stirring it carefully. Look now and then into your kitchen and larder, 
Stir in, when hot, one-half pound of butter: when > and always know what is for dinner. 
cold, add eight eggs, beaten well; four spoonfuls Be regular in keeping your accounts. It will se- 
of wine; two of rose-water; sweeten to your taste. > eure your husband’s esteem. 
Bake this in paste or not, as you like. Never enter an auction room, for there you will 

Boiling a Plum Pudding —A French monarch $ be tempted to buy what you do not want. 
wishing to regale the English ambassador on Christ- $ Keep no more servants than you can employ. 
mas-dey with plum-pudding, procured an excellent } Never pay a tradesman’s bill till you have cast it 
recipe for making one, which he gave to his cook, 3 up, 
with strict injunctions that it should be prepared If you have a family, and not very affluent, re- 
with due attention to all the particulars. The { member that a pin a day isa groat a year. 
weight of the ingredients, the size of the copper, If you keep a drunken servant, insure your house 
the quantity of water, the duration of time, every- 3 against fire, and yourself against the censures of 
thing was attended to except ‘one trifle—the king your neighhors, 
forgot the ¢loth, and the pudding was served “up If you are rich, be liberal in your expenses. 
like so much soup, in immense tureens, to thé sur-; Waste not; want not; is a good motto for a 
prise of the ambassador, Who was, however, too well- 3 kitchen. 
bred to express his astonishment. ‘Now we do not When you sit down to a luxurious banquet, con- 
expect an American woman to make soup of her ? sider how many persons there are in the world who 
pudding, but we wish to say that a cloth is by § would be glad of the crumbs that fall from your 
no means a good thing for hoiling a pudding in. A 3 table. 
good pudding, boiled in a greasy basin or mould, }~ In the morning, think on what you are to do in 
will haye a brown rich appearance on the outside, ? the day; ahd at night, think on what you have 
while if boiled in a cloth it'would most likely have 3 done. 
a white pastiness all over it, which not only looks Do not leave that to be done to-morrow, that con- 
disagreeable, but is really unpleasant; and, more- ‘ veniently may be done to-day. 
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ALICE MANN’S RIDE, 


—— 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


oe 


“On! such a nice ride as:T shall: have,” said little 
Alice Mann, as she stood before the. window and 
watched. the bits of scarlet fringing .which the au- 
tumn was winding among the green branches. 


She was a sweet child, with a small ripe mouth », 


and red cheeks, much like some fnir child-picture 
which you may meet in an old gallery of paintings. 

“There goes Tom to the stable after Dick; I must 
be ready, for papa’s in such a terrible hurry always ; 
oh! it will beso nice,” and the little girl clapped 
her hands in her. rapturous monologue, “watching 
the sunshine as it dimples over the meadows, and 
the wind as it crows soft and lovingly among, the 
trees; and I will look out for all the posies the frost 
hasn’t stolen, and—oh! dear me, I shan’t be ready, 
and then papa will say ‘come, come Alice!’ in that 
quick way I don’t love to hear.” And the little glad- 
hearted girl ran off for her bonnet and shawl. 

“Here, papa, I am all ready.” 

What a glad, eager face was that which beamed 
out from the silken lining,of its cottage bonnet. 

“Ready! ready for what, Alice?” And the gentle- 
man looked down with surprise on the little girl. 

“Why, papa, don’t you know you said this morn- 
ing I might go to Cold Springs with you, and so I 
just put on my things to be in time.” There was a 
little tremor running through the ‘eager ‘tones, a 
shadow of doubt or fear dimming the light of the 
soft clear eyes. 

“ Goodness! so I did, Alice; but I'd forgotten all 
about it, and just now I asked Mr. Trumbull and 
his wife to go down with me; so there won’t be 
room for you. Come, child, don’t look so bad about 
it; you shall go some other time.” 

Poor little Alice! If her mother, who was lying 
that day under the brown autumn grass, had been 
there, it would not haye been thus. 

Poor little Alice! She tried very hard to choke 
back the tide of tears thatsurged up to her eyes and 
plashed down her cheeks, but she could not do this. 

Now, Mr. Mann was by no‘means ‘a hard-hearted 
man, and he loved the little daughter his dead wife 
had bequeathed him better than any body else in 
the world. Still he could sympathise very little 
with her child-nature, its affections, its joys and 
sorrows; and so he attempted to pour a little verbal 
balsam upon the wound his refusal had given her. 

“Come, come, Alice,” he said, “be a woman, and 
don’t ery about such a little matter. You shall go 
with me some other time, and I'll bring you home a 
present. What shall it be?” 

“Please, papa, if you'll let me put a stool in the 
carriage, it won’t take up much room,” pleaded the 
little one, without answering his query. 

















“Nonsense, Alice; I can’t think of such a thing, 
Mrs. Trumbull will have a band-box, and a variety 
of other woman’s travelling concomitants, I dare 
say.” 

“There’s the carriage; good bye, Alice; put a 
brave face on the matter, and dry up those tears be- 
fore I get back.” 

And so he Jeft her, as many another father has 
done before, and surely will do after him. 

And Alice went to the window, and laid her little 
tearful face against the panes, and strained her eyes 
after the carriage, and. then sinking down on the 
floor, she sobbed as though her heart were breaking. 

There was no mother’s soft hand to part away the 
shining curls from the flushed face, and to woo back, 
with words of kindly sympathy and future promise, 
the smile to the quivering lips and the light to the 
little one’s heart; and so at last, weary with her 
sobbing, she wrapped her arms under her head and 
sank to sleep on the floor, and the Great Father, 
who never smiles at our sorrows, sent his angels to 
comfort her, and they led her into a far country, the 
dream-land of childhood, where the sunbeams 
sparkled over green meadows, and the winds whis- 
pered among the branches sweeter stories than any 
she could have eard on her ride. 

“Tl take that doll, the one with the pink dress 
and black curls. It'll just suit Alice, and maké up 


> for her disappointment about the ride;” complai- 


santly soliloquised Alice’s father, as the clerk wound 
the satin paper around the wax figure. 

And Alice was happy, when her father placed the 
pretty gift in her hands; but if her mother had been 
there she would have had the ride and the doll, too. 

Oh! little children, do you ever thank God’ for 
the gentle, loving, thoughtful mother He has given 
you? ‘ 


" PARLOR MAGIC. 


,«( ARTIFICIAL FIRE BALLS.—Put thirty grains of 
phosphorus, .into .. bottle whieh contains three or 


four, ounees of, water. . Place the vessel oyer a lamp, 
and give it a, boiling heat... Balls of.fire will soon 
be seen to.issue from the.water, after the manner 
of an artificial fire-work. attended with the most 
beautiful coruscations. 


To MELT STEEL AS EASY AS LEAD.—Make a 
piece of stecl red in the fire, then hold’ it’ with's 
pair of pincers, or tongs; take in the other “hand a 
stick of brimstone, and touch the piece of steel with 
it. Immediately after’ their contact, you will’ see 


» the steel melt and drop like a liquid. 
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THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. DAnrry’s health was poor,.and her nerves 
delicate. It was no use, she said—the wear and 
tear of body and mind were more than she could 
stand. She must have a governess for the children. 
Mr. Dainty never opposed his wife in anything, and 
so replied— 

“ Very well, Madeline. Find your governess.” 

But Uncle John—Uncle Johns, by the way, if 
they happen to be on, the mother’s, side, and old 
bachelors, at that, are proverbially inclined to inter- 
fere with the home-management, of their nieces— 
had, as usual, a word to,say after he was alone 
with Mrs. Dainty. 

“Don’t have anythingof the kind,” said he. 
“ Be governess to your own children.” 

* But I’m not equal to the task. It will kill me. 
See how thin and pale J am getting, and my nerves 
are in a terrible condition.” 

* No wonder.” 

“ Why?” 

“Dissipation will destroy any woman’s nerves.” 

“Dissipation! Why, Unele John!” 

“ How many nights were you out last week ?” 

“Only three.” 

“Only three! and. each time until. long after 
midnight. Dancing, late hours, hot suppers and 
confectionery! | No wonder your nerves are shat- 
tered! Such a life would kill me up in half a 
year.” 

“ Well, in my case, it is all that keeps me going. 
These social recreations, coming at intervals upon 
the enervating cares of domestic life, give new. vi- 
tality to the exhausted system.” 

“ Philagree and nonsense!” replied Uncle John, 
impatiently. 
this fashion.” 

And so, for the time, the debate closed between 
them. » 

Meeting with no opposition from her husband, 
Mrs. Dainty proceeded at once to the work of pro- 
curing a governess. Among her fashionable friends 
the first made inquiry, but in no direction could 
she hear of the right individual. The qualifications 
were set forth at large. She must speak French 
with the true Parisian accent, and be able to teach 
that language; her knowledge of music must be 
thorough; she must be perfect in drawing and 
painting; her, manners must be lady-like, her 
tastes refined—in a word, she must possess all the 
high accomplishments necessary to educate the 
children of a fashionable mother who was “in so- 
ciety.” She would greatly prefer a French woman. 
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At last she heard of a “French lady,” the 
daughter of a French count of the old regime, who 
was desirous of procuring the situation of governess 
in a family of “ good standing.” An interview with 
this lady was held in the presence of Uncle John, 
who took occasion to ask her some questions about 
Paris, where he had spent several years. The 
stately manner and superior air which she assumed 
at the commencement of the interview, gradually 
gave way. under these questions, until madame 
showed considerable embarrassment. 

“Your face is very familiar to me,” said Uncle John, 
finally. ‘Tam sure I must have met you in Paris.” 

“Monsieur is undoubtedly mistaken,” said the 
lady, with returning dignity. 

“Perhaps so,” replied Uncle John. Then, in a 
more serious voice, he added—“ But one thing is 
certain; you do not possess the qualifications desired 
in the governess of my nieces.” 

The “ French lady” offered no remonstrance, and 
asked for. no explanations; but, with a flushed face, 
arose and retired. 

‘‘ Better keep clear of counts’ daughters,” said 
Uncle John, as the applicant withdrew. “If you 
will have.a governess for the children, procure one 
born and bred so near at home that you can readily 
learn all about her,” 

Mrs. Dainty, who was particularly attracted by 
the appearance of the French lady, was not 
altogether pleased with Uncle John’s summary 
mode of dispatching her, though a little startled at 
the idea of getting an impostor in her house. 

What next wasto be done? “Suppose we adver- 
tise?” .said Mrs. Dainty. 

“And have your bell-wire broken before ten 
o’clock the next morning,” replied Unele John. 
“Take my advice, and wait a few days.” 

“What good will waiting do? Unless we take 
some steps in the direction we wish to go, we shall 
never arrive at the end of our journey.” 

“Good steps have been taken,” said Uncle John, 
cheerfully. “You have already made known to 
quite a number of your friends that you want a 
governess. The fact will not die; many will re- 
member and speak of it, and somebody will happen 
to think of somebody who will just suit you.” °¢ 

So Mrs. Dainty concluded to wait a few days, 
and see what time would bring forth. 

On the third morning after the interview with 
the French Count’s daughter, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Dainty and Uncle John sat talking together on the 
governess question, the waiter opened the door, and 
said that a young woman wished to speak with Mrs 
Dainty. 
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«Who is she, and what does she want ?” inquired 
Mrs. Dainty, with an air of indifference, stroking 
the head of her King Charles spaniel, which, in- 
stead of her baby, occupied a comfortable position 
in her lap. 

The servant went down to gain what information 
he could from the visitor, touching her business 
with Mrs, Dainty, and returned with the information 
that she was an applicant for the situation of gover- 
ness in the family, having been informed that the 
lady wanted a person in that capacity. 

“Tell her to come up,” said Mrs. Dainty. “I 
wonder who she can be?” wags added, as the ser- 
vant withdrew. 

Uncle John sat with his chin resting on the head 
of his cane, apparently so much engaged with his 
own thoughts, as to. be unconscious of what was 
passing., 

In a few minutes the door re-opened, and a young 
woman in plain attire, and of modest, almost timid 
aspect, entered. Mr. Dainty was standing with his 
back to the fire; Mrs. Dainty sat in her morning 
wrapper, with the King Charles spaniel still in 
comfortable quarters, and Uncle John remained in 
the same position, not stirring as the girl entered. 

“ Také a chair,” said Mrs. Dainty, with that su- 
percilious indifference which imagined superiority 
often puts on towards imagined inferiors, 

The girl flushed, trembled, and sat down, letting 
her eyes fall to the floor. 

“What is your name?” asked Mrs. Dainty. 

“Florence Harper,” replied the girl. 

** Where do you live?” 

“ At No. — Elwood street.” 

“ With whom?” 

“My aunt.” 

“Are your father and mother living?” 

“No ma’am.” Even Mrs. Dainty felt the sadness 
with which this reply was made. 

“TIT am in want of a governess for my children” 
said Mrs. Dainty, coldly; “but I hardly think you 
will suit.” 

The young girl arose at once. 

“Sit down.” Mrs. Dainty spoke with a slight im- 
patience. The visitor resumed her chair, while Mr. 
Dainty kept his place before the fire, with his eyes 
fixed upon her curiously. 

“ Do you speak French?” inquired Mrs. Dainty. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

«What French school did you. attend?” 

“JT was with Mr. Picot for six years.” 

“Indeed!” There was a new interest in Mrs. 
Dainty’s voice. ‘How is it in regard to your mu- 
sical qualifications?” she continued. 

“TJ will satisfy you, madam,” said the applicant, 
in a quiet, but firm and dignified manner, “in re- 
gard to my ability to teach the various branches of 
a polite education, by references, if you desire 
them.” 

“0, certainly! I shall expect references, of course. 














stranger into:my house, without the most rigid in- 
quiries touching her character !” 

Miss Harper arose. 

“Do you wish,” said she, “to make any enquiries 
about me? Or have you concluded that I will not 
suit you?” 

“You can leave your references,” replied Mrs. 
Dainty. 

The names of two ladies were given. Mrs. Dainty 
had no acquaintance with them; but she knew their 
standing. 

“That will do,” she replied. 

“Shall T‘call again, or willyou send me word if 
you desire to sée me?” said the young girl. 

“You may call.” Mrs. Dainty spoke in a very 
indifferent manner. 

The visitor retired 

“T don’t like her,” said Mrs. Dainty 


“Why not?” inquired Uncle John, lifting, for the, 


first time, his chin from the head of his cane, 

“Too plebeian !” said Mrs. Dainty. 

“Nothing but a countess will do for your young 
hopefuls,” retorted Uncle John. “Plebeian! There 
is the air of a lady in every movement. Take my 
advice, and learn all you can about her; and I’m 
mistaken if you don’t at once secure her services. 

Mrs. Dainty’s heart was set om having a gover- 
ness, and as no better opportunity offered for procur- 
ing one, she made inquiries about. Miss Harper, 
and received encouraging information. A family 
council, consisting of herself, husband, and Uncle 
John, decided in the affirmative on the question of 
engaging the young lady, who, as she did not re- 
turn to know whether her services would be desired, 
or not, was sent for. Terms, duties, and the like 
being diseussed and settled, Miss Harper, with many 
misgivings, and strong reluctance, assumed the 
difficult and responsible position of governess in the 
family of Mrs. Dainty. 

Three children were placed under her care. Ag- 
nes, the eldest daughter, now in her fourteenth year; 
Madeline, the second, eleven years old, and George, 
in his sixth summer. Many unwise’ remarks had 
been made about the young girl, in the presence of 
the children, and when she assumed, formally, the 
charge of them, she perceived at # glance that they 
held her in contempt, and were not in the least in- 
clined to obey her authority. 

The first day's trials were severe enough. Mrs. 
Dainty, in whose mind there was a foregone conelu- 
sion adverse to the young governess, made it her 
business to be present with her for some hours, while 
giving her introductory lessons to the children; or, 
rather, while making her ‘fitst efforts to dive into 
their minds, and see what had already been stored 
away. The mother did not act very'wisely, during 
the time, for she was not avery wise woman. Could 
she have seen the image of herself, as it was pic- 
tured in the mind of Miss Harper, she would not 
have felt very much flattered. A small portion of 


You don’t imagine that I would take an entire ¢ light entered the region of perception, once or twice, 
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the way being opened by a quiet answer to some 





remark that broadly displayed her ignorance. One ; 


result followed this rather meddlesome interference 


on the part of Mrs. Dainty. Her respect for the ? 


young governess was materially heightened. 

On the second day, Miss Harper was left in the 
undisturbed charge of her young pupils; and she 
had a better opportunity for studying their natures. 
Agnes, the oldest, she found to be indolent, proud 
and quite ready to imitate the example of her mo- 
ther in disrespectful conduct towards herself. Ma- 
deline was of a gentler, more loving, and more obe- 
dient disposition; while George was a rede, well 
spoiled specimen of a boy, who showed no inclina- 
tion whatever to come under even the mildest disci- 
pline. 

“She'll never do anything with them,” said Mrs. 
Dainty, in a confident manner, as she sat alone with 
her husband and Uncle John, on the evening of the 
first day, and talked over the new arrangement. 

“Why do you think so?” asked Uncle John. 

“She’s too young and inexperienced. She hasn't 
character enough. Agnes is almost as much of a 
woman as she is.” 

“Don't be too sire of that,’ said Uncle John. 
“ Agnes will have to live very fast if she ever over- 
takes Miss Harper. 

“She's rather an indifferent-looking personage,” 
remarked Mr. Dainty in a careless way; “and 
hasn’t stuff enongh in her for the management of 
three such spirited children as ours.” 
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Uncle John smiled. 
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“ You are quite taken with her,” said his niece. 

“T haven’t had much time for observation,” re. 
pled Uncle John; but the little I have seen impresses 
me favorably. Beneath that modest, quiet, almost 
timid exterior, there lies, if Iam not mistaken, far 
more reserved power than you imagine. Give hera 
fair chance—second her efforts in every attempt she 
makes to bring the children into order and subordi- 
nation—and particularly refrain from the slightest 
word in their presence that will lower her in their 
respectful regard.” 

Mrs. Dainty saw, from the last remark, that she 
had erred in a very thoughtless way; and her 
cheeks burned'a little when Uncle John added— 

“T have heard something of Miss Harper’s history 
from a lady friend, who represents her as a very 
superior girl, and says that she was raised in a cir- 
cle of refined and highly intelligent people.” 

“0, well, we can give her a trial. Perhaps she 
will do,” replied Mrs. Dainty, in a Ianguid manner. 
“Tm glad she has been raised among refined peo- 
ple. My greatest fear was that she would impart 
vulgar manners to the children.” 

“T don’t think she can do them any harm.” 
Uncle John spoke a little ironically. 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Dainty, seriously: and 
the subject not taking a turn that was agreeable to 
her, dropped of its own weight. 

We shall see, in another chapter, some of the re- 
sults of this new arrangement in the home of the 
fashionable mother. T. 8. A. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1857. 
BY GESIO ©. SCOTT. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLORED-PLATE. 


We have here given two attractive samples of 
demi-torlette, in the belief that they will prove more 
acceptable than any other at this season—partak- 
ing, as they do, equally of the comfort of a morning 
neglige, and the richness of a full evening dress—so 
that by a little subtraction, or division, they may 
be almost transmuted into either; and we shall en- 
deavor, by our explanations, to inform the reader as 
to the marked peculiarities‘of the prevailing styles, 
so that, by a perusal of the Home Magazine for a few 
numbers, she may—by tracing the tendency of the 
‘fickle goddess ”—be enabled te select her costume 
and articles of gorure without feeling obliged to 
purchase every novelty offered, for fear of not keep- 
ing pace with the eccentric whims of fashion’s weak 
votaries, or of being voted antique. 

Lady at the left —Hat, of which velvet epingle, 
trimmed with blue-plush bands, edged with blue 
silk or satin ribbon, or fringe; tufts. of white and 
blue feathers; scalloped lave edgings, and lace demi- 








veil thrown back from the front edge, and edging 
the brides from the ears of the knot under the chin 
—white blonde under-trimming, relieved by a few 
azalias. Lace still enters largely into the composi- 
tion of bonnets, and black, white, green and blue 
velvets are the most intensely admired for this most 
intensely cold time of winter. It will be seen that 
this hat is not so small, or grisettey, as was the style 
last winter, and yet the lady displays her slightly 
crimped tresses of rich hair to admiration. Woe be 
to the “artiste in hair” if bonnets increase much be- 
yond their present size, for small hats have made 
the traffic in false hair a very large and lucrative 
business. It is the style now to part the hair from the 
centre of the forehead to the crown, dividing it into 
three tresses, one back of the head, and one each 
side. Each side tress is divided into three, and in 
three or four basket-folds reaches back of the ear, 
where it is taken up with rosette of hair composed 
of the back tress; and instead of a wreath of jets, 
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imitation flowers and foliage in velvet, or rich orna- 


_ ments of gold, silver, and precious stones, to conceal 


the ends of the tresses, (known in the French 
language as cache-peignes,) the rosette of hair at the 
back of the head is enlivened by a few diamond 
pins—those of paste, to imitate, we mean of course 
—or porcelain pins, with stones of different colors 
distributed sparsely; or simply a few blue or red 
flowers in velvet, scattered effectively to heighten and 
tone the style of face. This is the full-dress style; 
but for morning, or for a very young lady, the hair 
is parted from the forehead to the nape of the neck, 
and in undulating folds it sweeps over the ears, and 
is connected by a cache-peigne of pink or blue 
velyet ribbon, (selected to agree with the com- 
plexion,) with small ends of ribbon extending below 
the shoulders; thus entirely covering the back of 
the neck by the comb-disguiser, above which is a 
coquettish little circular cap, the size of a saucer, 
with double ruffled edges of lace, the whole merely 
large enough to extend from the crown to the neck, 
where it falls over the comb-disguiser; or, some- 
times, the tresses are carried to the back of tlie neck 
and tied up, as if you were going to stand for your 
statue, when there is a small white lace veil, with 
scalloped edges and round front, pinned to the head, 
so that it approaches within two inches of the front 
of the hair over the forehead, falling back over the 
head upon the neck in folds. Either style is simple 
and beautiful, besides being the fashion. We ob- 
serve there are some blondes, with light auburn 
hair, who appear well by elevating their hair in 
puffs, over a comb, so as to form a smoothly rolled 
frame for the face by the large secret comb, imme- 
diately back of which the hair is confined by a blue 
velvet ribbon, meeting the tuft of blue velvet rib- 
bons which conceal the back of the head. Heads 
of raven hair appear well if parted back from the 
centre, and a front tress on each side, braided from 
above the temple to the ear—as a frame for the face 
—and carried back behind the neck to the knot 
composed of black lace, enlivened by small scarlet 
flowers and foliage of velvet. 

Robe—A light-blue poult de soie of carmine nu- 
ance, woven a@ dispositions ; that is, with the fringe 
and other ornaments of the flounces executed by the 
weaver. Itisa style of goods that has ran the 
changes in design, through nearly all the rich silks 
which have been made within the past three years, 
not excepting even moire antique, and itis destined to 
remain in fashion for several years to come; but, of 
course, if flounces go out of fashion—which they 
may, if the enormous crinoline (hoops) remain in 
fashion a great while longer—the. “dzspositions” 
will be changed to the imitations of embroidery en- 
circling the skirts in every species of tasteful design, 
and in pyramidal and trellis-work designs longi- 
tudinally; but for the present, the designs of large 
plaids in rich colors, with bands of plush, distribu. 
ted from the bottom of the skirt to the waist—the 
bottom band being ten inches deep and the top over 





2 
three, being regularly graduated from the bottom 


to the waist. The same disposition trims the sleeves 
and body, which is the case also with the sample 
herewith presented. The high body is closed up 
the front with turquoise buttons; and the body, 
which is cut to a point in front and behind, is orna- 
mented over each point by a knot of wide ribbon 
with short flowing ends, like unto the brides under 
the chin. The woven figure, which extends around 
the stomach of the body, ornaments the upper part 
of the sleeves, which are formed of two large bal- 
loon puffs, from which proceeds a deep flounce, with 
fringe edges, extending to the, top of the gloves. 
Wide sleeves of lace formed into. three balloon puffs, 
ending with a wristband of scalloped edges, (like the 
lace collar,) confined over the tops of the high 
gloves by a jet bracelet. The gaiter-boots are of 
French morocco, and high, with cork insoles. The 
kid gloves are so long as to extend over the wrist, 
and close with two or three buttons; drab and light 
russet are the favorite colors; but for full toilet the 
ripe wheat color is the true shade, except for a 
bride or bridesmaid, when they should be white ; 
or, for mourning, when they should be black; or, 
for half-mourning, when they should be purple or 
lilac. 

Manteau Agnes.—This beautiful cloak is so fully 
illustrated as to require but a very short explana- 
tion. It is made of black velvet or plush, and the 
edges and reverse are ornamented with a deep bor 
der of gimp passamenterie, and edged with deep 
fringe; sometimes both the passamenterze and fringe 
are enlivened with jet beads and bugles. It islined 
throughout and quilted through a ply of wadding 
to an interlining. All cloaks are made very long, 
some indeed nearly to the bottom of the dress be- 
hind, and to within a foot of it atfront. This cloak 
is so cut that it may be worn close at the neck, 
where it closes with a short cord and tassel, or with 
loops and passamenterve buttons. 

Lady on the right—Green velvet bonnet, trim- 
med with lace in Vandyke points, and a demi-veil 
edged with Vandyke points, enlivened at the sides 
with cherries and foliage in natural colors, the foli- 
age of velvet. Beneath the border the ornaments 
are the same, enlivening full ruches of blonde. 
Brides like those of the other bonnet. 

Robe.—The material is taffetas, and the main 
ground is earth-color, woven in dispositions of re- 
lieving, but subdued tints; the bottom of the long 
basque harmonising, so as to appear like the upper 
flounce. The bertha extends to the waist, two 
inches from the edge, where it is quite narrow, and 
as it approaches the bottom of the square-cornered 
basque; and from the bertha, near the front of 
waist, the body extends to the front, in form of a 
vest with corners slanted back, from which to the 
neck it is closed with a row of small careaux passa- 
menterie buttons, and the front edges are bordered 
with a bluish-green down the front and across the 
bottom at the waist, to represent the vest extending 
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back under the bertha. This combination body 
has the effect, in front, of a close body a@ pointe, 
over which is worff’a basque that sets off at the 
shoulders. It is a very novel and graceful style. 
Instead of enlarging the sleeves by flounces, as re- 
presented, they are sometimes formed of five or six 
wheels Jallonee, and enlarging regularly from the 
shoulders to half way between the elbow and wrist. 
When the lace-boots are not of morocco or calf- 
skin, they are selected of lasting to match the color 
of the dress; this holds good with every style of 
dress. 

Cassimeres are adopted by many for street dress, 
cut with a drop basque, edged with fringe to match. 

Basques and flounces have maintained sway thus 
far this winter, and we hope to be able with the next 
number to inform about the materials, now in pro- 
cess of mauufacture for the spring and summer 
trade, for they will do much toward settling the 
styles to be followed by cutters. 


ApEenDA.—The latest dresses for street wear are 

cut @ pointe without basque, of droguet rayee or 
plain, and a knot of ribbon with flowing ends, at 
the waist on the back; and the front of the skirt 
trimmed with two pyramidal rows of velvet balls, 
or buttons reaching the whole length of the waist, 
being ten inches wide at the bottom and three at 
the waist, and three-quarters of a yard apart at the 
bottom, and only a few inches at the waist. The 
sleeves of Louis XIII, tapering to the wrist, and full 
at the top; the end above the wrist is covered by a 
highly wrought worsted netting—covering the end 
of the sleeve and the top of the glove, over which 
cameo, pearl, coral, or hair bracelets are worn; 
forming a plain, new, and recherche style. The 
droguets preferred are green, groseille, bronze, slate, 
and drab. 
’ Flounées are losing fayor because they do not ap- 
pear well of the rich heavy silks and droguets wo- 
ven in dispositions of arabesque architectural figures, 
of lourd plush and velvet; and as these goods and 
figures are too rich to be lost sight of, crinoline is 
in needful request to display them to the best ad- 
vantage ; so the ladies of to-day are the card-bearers 
of manufacturers, and their husbands are the tax- 
oppressed slaves of the merchant. 

A Novetty rm Bonnets.—The latest, most dis- 
tinguee style of chapeau for a young lady, is a ca- 
pote, being a very small bonnet covering the crown 
of the head; made of velvet epingie, and entirely 
plain from the crown to the front, and across the 
crown—back of each ear—there are two plisses of 
ribbon as the heading of a gathered fall reaching 
to the deep curtain, which is also edged with a pizsse. 
The size of the curtain is immense and very full, 
coming around and forming ears that are edged 
with lace, and tie under the chin, the tie covered by 
the knot of the brides. The capote—as if so falling 


as be fastening on the head—is enlivened by 
a knot of ribbon and streamers on the border above 
the ears, from which knot at each side extends a 
ribbon tightly and flatly over the front of the head 
—just above the forehead—which ribbon is fastened 
to the hair by ornamental pins, to hold the bonnet 
on. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

No. 1. Dress for a little girl of six years. The 
material is a pale-blue glace silk. The short skirt 
has two flounces edged with narrow fringe of the 
same color. Three rows of fancy velvet set on in 
light. wavy scallops form an additional ornament. 
The corsage is low, and over it is worn a novel trim- 
ming, composed of inch wide black yelvets, crossing 
each other at intervals of an inch; at the back and 
on each shoulder are placed bows of velvet, having 
long ends; a narrow edging of white lace surrounds 
the neck. The short sleeves are arranged in wide 
plaits, and decorated with narrow velvet and fringe 
to correspond with the flounces, 


No. 2. A dress for a little boy of five years. The 
material is emerald green velvet. The waist is 
made in the form of a polka with open fronts. The 


back is surrounded by a double skirt, which is 
rounded up in front, and fitted to the hips with 
graceful ease. The fronts are confined by an inch 
wide velvet band edged with tiny scallops, and 
fastened in the centre with a small silk button of 
the same color.. The open fronts and polka are en- 
riched by embroidery, forming light wavy scallops, 
broken up by clusters of French lilacs, The flow- 
ing sleeves descend just below the elbow. A wreath 
of embroidery adorns the edge. The skirt is nearly 
half a yard in length, and attached to the polka in 
full box plaits; a rich line of embroidery, corres- 
ponding with the polka, but of a wider pattern, 
adorns the edge. Full under-sleeves, with embroi- 
dered gauntlet cuffs, with a bosom enriched by 
needlework frills. The neck is finished with a small 
round, edged by a frill of embroidery, and fastened 
with a plaid silk tie. 

No. 3. Dress for a little girl of bright cherry 
satin; the skirt embroidered in silk, of a shade 
lighter tint than the dress. The waist is plain and 
low; the bottom finished with an embroidered 
basquine, edged with cherry fringe; narrow black 
lace surrounds the neck; a sash of the same rich 
ribbon is fastened in front with a single loop and 
ends. Pantalettes of muslin guipure, in a pattern 
of palm leaves. 

No. 4. Basquine Mina of drab cloth short skirt, 
very full, trimmed with a band of velvet. High 
body, fitting to the figure, with dasgues reaching 
over the hips. Small pelerine, reaching half-way to 
the waist at the back, and rounded to the throat in 
front. Pagode sleeyes—the basques, pelerine, and 
sleeves trimmed with velvet. 
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THE MISTAKE. 


“T’nu never do it,—never so long asIlive!” And § 
the boy clinched his hands together, and strode up 3 


and down the room, his fine features flushed, and 
his forehead darkened with anger and shame. “I'd 
ask the minister’s pardon, in father’s presence, of 
course I would; but'to go before the whole Acade- 
my, boys and girls, and do this!” His whole frame 
fairly writhed at the thought. “ Ellsworth Grant, 
you'll brand yourself as a coward and a fool all the 
days of your life. 

“ But father never retracts, and he said I must do 
this or leave school, and go out on the farm to work ; 
and the whole village will know the reason, and I 
sha be ashamed to look any body in the face. I’ve 
a good will to run away.” ‘The boy’s voice grew 
lower, and a troubled, bewildered expression ga- 
thered on his flushed features. 

“It would be very hard to leave all the old 
places; and then, never to see Nellie again; it 
would almost break her heart, I know it would.” 
And his face worked convulsively a moment, but it 
settled down into a look of dogged resolution the 
next. “I mustn’t think of that now; though it’s 
only ten miles to the seaport, and I could walk that 
in an hour, and get a place on some ship about to 
sail, before father was any wiser. Some time I'd 
come back, of course, but not until I was old enough 
to be my own master.” The boy sat down by the 
table, and buried his face in his hands, and the sun- 
set of the summer’s day poured its currents of crim- 
son and amber into the chamber, and over the 
bowed figure of the boy. 

At last he lifted his head—there was a look of 
quiet resolve in the dark hazel eyes and about the 
usually smiling mouth, which in youth is so pain- 
ful, because it always indicates mental suffering. 

Ellsworth Grant was, at this time, just fifteen; he 
was his father’s only son, and he was motherless. 

The deacon was a stern, severe man; while Ells- 
worth inherited his mother’s warm, sunny tempera- 
ment. His father was a man of unswerving integri- 
ty and rectitude—a man who would have parted 
with his right hand sooner than have committed a 
dishonest act; but one who had few sympathies for 
faults indigenous to peculiar temperaments and 
character; a man whose heart had never learned 
the height and depth, the all-embracing beauty of 
that mightiest text, which is the one diamond 
among all the pearls and precious stones of the 
Bible: “Be ye charitable.” 

Sy was a hard, exacting parent, and Ellsworth 
was a fun-loving, mischief-brewing boy, that every- 
body loved, despite his faults, and the scrapes he 
was always getting his neck into. There is no 
doubt that Deacon Grant loved his son, but he was 


§ not a demonstrative man; and, then—it is the sad, 
¢ sad story that may be written of many a parent— 
“he didn’t understand his child,” and there was no 
mother, with her soft voice and soothing words, to 
come between them. 

¥llsworth’s last offence can be told in a few words. 
The grape vine, which, heavy with purple clusters, 
trailed over the kitéhen windows of the school- 
teacher’s residence, had been robbed of more than 
half its fruit, one Saturday afternoon, when the in- 
mates were absent. 
$ The perpetrators of this deed were, however. dis- 
covered to be a party of the school-boys, among 
whom was Ellsworth. 

The rest of the scholars privately solicited and 
obtained the school teacher’s pardon, but the des- 
con, who was terribly shocked at this evidence of 
his son’s want of principle, insisted that he should 
make a public confession of his fault, before the as- 
sembled school. 

In vain Ellsworth explained and entreated. His 
father was invulnerable, and the boy’s haughty spirit 
entirely mutined. 


“Ellsworth, Ellsworth, where are you going?” 
There came down the garden walk an eager, qui- 
vering voice, that made the boy start, and turn 
2 round eagerly, as he stood at the garden gate, while 
the light of the rising day was flushing the gray 
mountains in the east with rose colored-hues, A 
moment later, a small, light figure, crowned with 
golden hair, and a large shawl thrown over its 
night-dress, stood by the boy’s side. 

“Why, Nellie, how could you! youll take cold 
in your bare feet, among these dews.” 

“JT can’t help it, Ellsworth.” 1s was a tear-swol- 
len faee that looked up wistfully to the boy’s. “va 
see, I hayen’t slept any, hardly, all night, thinking 
about you, and so I was up, looking out of the win- 
dow, and saw you going down the walk.” 

“ Well, Nellie,” pushing back the yellow, tangled 
hair, and looking at her fondly, “you see, I can't 
do what father says I must, to-day, and so I’m going 
off.” 

“Oh, Ellsworth! what will uncle say?” cried the 
child, betwixt her shivering and weeping, “ what 
will uncle say? How long shall you be gone ?” 

* T don’t know,” evasively, “I shan't be back to- 
day, though. But you mustn’t stand here, talking 
any longer. Father’ll be up soon, youknow. Now, 
good bye, Nellie.” 

There was a sob in his throat, as he leaned down 
and kissed the sweet face, that had only seen a dozen 
summers, and then, he was gone. 





“Go and call Ellgworth to breakfast, will you, 
Ellen?” said the deacon, two hours later. 
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“He isn’t up stairs, uncle.” And then, as they 


two sat down to theirs, Ellen briefly related what 
had transpired. 

The deacon’s face grew dark as she proceeded. 
“He thinks to elude the confession, and frighten 
me, by running off for a day or two,” he said; “he 
will find he is mistaken.” 

So that day and the next passed, and the deacon 
said nothing more, but Ellen, who was his adopted 
child, and the orphan daughter of his wife’s most 
intimate friend, noticed that he began to look rest- 
less, and to start anxiously at the sound of a foot- 
fall; but still Ellsworth came not. 

At last a striet search was instituted, and it was 
discovered that Ellsworth had gone to sea, in a ship 
bound for some part of the po tom coast of Asia, on 
a three years’ voyage. 

*T hope he will come back a better boy than he 
left,” was the deacon’s solitary commentary, but in 
the long nights Ellen used to hear him walking 
restlessly up and down his room, and his black hair 
began to be thiekly scattered with gray. 

But the worst was not come yet. One November 
night, when the winds clamored and stormed fierce- 
ly among the old apple trees in the garden, Deacon 
Grant and Ellen sat by the fire in the old kitchen, 
when the former removed ‘the wrapper from his 
weekly newspaper, and the first passage that met his 
eye was one that told him how the ship » the 
one in which Ellsworth had sailed, had been 
wrecked off the coast, and every soul on board had 
perished. 

Then the voice of the father woke up in the heart 
of Deacon Grant. He staggered toward Ellen with 
a. white, haggard face, and a wild, fearful ery, ‘My 
boy! my boy!’ It-was more than his proud spirit 
could bear. “Oh, Elisworth! Elisworth!” and he 
sank down senseless, and his head: fell: into the lap 
of the frightened child. 

After this, Deacon Grant was a changed man. I 
do not know which ‘was the more ‘to blame, the 
father or the son, in the sight of the God who 
judgeth righteously. 

But equally to the heart of many a parent and 
mary a child, the story has its message and its 
warning. 





Fresrvary—month least sung of the poete—cold 
and’chill, makes her advent... She wraps #«thicker 
mantle around the earth;.she locks the streams in 
the valleys more tightly, and:she hangs her crystal 
tendrils on the creaking boughs, and when the sun 
strikes them, they become jewels of opal, and ame- 
thyst, and emerald. 

Then she brings longer days to us, and this is a 
propheey—oh! of what that: neither lip nor pen can 
translate, is it not a prophecy ? 

February is the month that puts a new song in 
our mouths—a song half of sadness and half of 
triumph: “THE WINTERIS ENDED!” = y. F. T. 
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And _ he was sad at that saying, and went away 
eg for he had great possessions —Mank, 
x; 23. 

On! had he known that harps were hushed 
Amid the angel throng, 

Or heard the psalm that would have rushed 
Their shining chords along ; 

Or seen when hung on boughs of light, 
With pearl and opal fhir, 

The crown that ages should not blight, 
Would he have lingered there? 


That fearful hour that silent kept 
The seraphs of the sky! 

But oh! what gorgeous vision swept 
Of earthly grandeur by! 

With mountains tall and meadows green, 
With shining heaps of gold; 

Alas! for all that glittering scene 
Perchance a soul was sold! 


Oh! soft on Judah’s hills to-night, 

Rhyme out the winds of yore; 
And still to mortal gaze as bright 

That vision rises 0’er ; 

And ye who earthly honors hold, 

And heritages fair, : 
Oh! barter not for fame or gold 

Your priceless treasures there / 

, F. 
HUMANITY. 

THERE is as much truth as poetry in the follow- 
ing, and it will gladden the heart of every phi- 
lanthropist on earth to feel it. Speaking of lectures, 
the writer says: 

“One fact should never be forgotten, viz: what- 
ever topic is discusssed, the people like to see the 
image of humanity in it. Despite of wats, despite 
of selfishness, and sin—man was never as near to 
man as now. The most popular literature, the most 
welcome science, the most acceptable reforms, are 
those which embody the cardinal sentiment of 
philanthropy. A human heart is getting its seat— 
aye, andits throne—in everything. Who would have 
thought when Hannah More and Legh Richmond 
began the work of writing the short and simple 
annals of the poor; when Cowper made the strings 
of his lyre pulsate with the throbs of his own ten- 
derness, or, at a later period, when Burns, and after- 
wards Wordsworth, pleaded the worth of man and 
the sanctity of human brotherhood, that in so short 
a time Parliament would have their solicitude 
awakened in behalf of factory children? And 
who would have imagined fifty years since that the 
heroines of this age would be Miss Fry, Miss Dix, 
and Miss Nightingale? j 

“The fruits of this spirit are everywhere appear- 
ing; and, indeed, the characteristic of the age is not 
so much its learning, its science, its genius, as the 
moral temper infused into these things.” 
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THE FISHING SONG, 
We take the following from a recent number of 
Putnam's Magazine: 
Down in the wide, gray river 
The current is sweeping strong. 
Over the wide, gray river, 
Floats the fisherman's song. 


The oar-stroke times the singing, 
The song falls with the oar, 

And an echo in both is ringing, 
I thought to hear.no more. 


Out of a deeper current 

The song brings back to me 
A cry from mortal silence, 

Of mortal agony. 


Life that was spent and vanished, 
Love that had died of wrong: 
Hearts that are dead in loving 
Come back in the fisherman's song. 


I see the maples leafing, 
Just as they leafed before, 

The green grass comes no greener 
Down to the very shore. 


With the rude strain swelling, sinking, 
In the cadence of days gone by, 

As the oar, from the water drinking, 
Ripples the mirrored sky. 


Yet the soul hath life diviner, 
Its past returns no more, 

But in echoes that answer the minor 
Of the boat song from the shore. 


And the ways of God are darkness, 
His judgment waiteth long, 

While breaks the heart of a woman, 
With a fisherman's careless song. 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.—(1LLustRraTep.) 


THERE is a peculiar charm and sanctity invest- 
ing this picture. It makes one feel better to look 
at it. They must be father and daughter, those 
two, sitting there; for the locks brushed away from 
the old man’s wrinkled forehead are white with 
many winters, while the lady who sits beside him, 
her hand clasped fondly over his chanipan is still 
in the bloom of Her womunhood: 

“Tis a fair, fair face, in sooth.” 

With the sweet serenity on the broad forehead, and 
about the fine gentle mouth, very ‘womanly, yet full 
of force ‘and character, and subdued: earnestness 
withal. 

The longer you look, the more you will Jove this 
picture. Oh, the old man has discovered the true 
anchor, and the great: comfort of life! 

As the aged parson said, clasping the! Bible to his 
heart, while his eyes brightened and his face 
glowed, “It has been my comforter, my strength, 
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my exceeding great joy. Take away this, and what 
shall.I do, and what shall serve me in. its stead, 
when the darkness gathers, and the waves go over 
my head?’ 

And greatly are you to be pitied, reader, if. life’s 
teachings have not proven. to you that here are the 
soul’s sweet balms, that here are strung the “ pearls 
without price,’”’ and that along these blessed “‘ Bible 
pages” breaks. dimly that light, whose currents 
flow over the wide, green. plains, and along the cool- 
ing fountains, and over the, burning hills, where the 
Eternal City sits serene on her foundations of “jas- 
per and sapphire.” 

Especially if. you area woman, reader, do you 
owe a “debt unspeakable” to the Bible? Your 
position, your influedpe, your. intellectual enjoy- 
ments; the indulgence of all. that is. best, and 
highest, and greatest in you, you owe to the scrip- 
tures, for what is woman where they are not? The 
dark places of the earth answer better than our pen 
can. 

“Search the. Seriptures”’, Blessed harmonies 
there are therein, stealing up softly amid the jars 
and discords of life; sweet fountains cooling the 
thirst and fever that is the portion of our huma- 
nity. So see to it that your daily work ‘and de- 
light is to “ search the scriptures.” Vv. F. T. 


oo 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Piays AND Pozms, By George H. Boker. In two 

volumes. Boston: Ticknor §- Fields, 1856. 

Tue leading characteristics of these volumes are 
strength, simplicity, and pathos. It is matter of 
gratulation, in these days, when poetry undoubtedly 
languishes amidst the onward march of science, and 
the undeniable supremacy of utilitarian philosophy 
seems to peril its very existence, to meet a work 
like this. But there is something in the phoenix 
spirit of genuine song, which arises from the dust 
of decay with renewed and. brighter glory, and we 
are proud to hail Boker as one in whom, we,see the 
force of the ancient drama again bearing all before 


‘it—one on whom the mantle of Shakspeare has 


fallen—one who, in many. respects, reminds us of his 
great master, and never falls into the beaten, track 
of commonplace dullness, and never wanders.in the 
mazy walks of obscure expression or unnatural sen- 
timent. Fearlessly, and without circumlocution, he 
grapples his subject, and,.with the majesty of a 
judge, exhibits his characters.. There. is no palter- 
ing or by-play in the onward march of the story, 
till its tragic close leaves us profoundly impressed 
at once with the graphic power of the poet, and the 
simple grace of the performance. 

Take, for example, his play of “Calaynos,” with 
which the first volume opens, Can we conceive a 
more noble specimen of humanity than his hero ?—a 
character consistent, if, in some measure, eccentric— 
not perfect—for no human being is—but so near 
perfection, that his feW faults only serve to remind 
us that he is a man, after all, and. keep him, great 
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as he is, within the pale of our sympathies. This 
man, too lofty for suspicion, becomes the dupe of 
falsehood and villainy, is undone by the arts, and 
finally dies by the hand of his pretended friend, 
Don Luis, who is another Iago for ingratitude and 
treachery—both perfect characters, each in its dis- 
tinct delineation—both living, acting men, the well- 
contrasted impersonations of virtue and vice. And 
first, speaking of Calaynos, he puts these words into 
the mouth of one who knew him well: 

“ He is a man of grave and earnest mind, 

Wrapped up in things beyond my range’of thought, 
Of a warm heart, yet with a sense’ of duty— 

As how he must employ his powerful mind— 

That drives all earthly trifles from his brain, 

And bends him sternly o’er his solemn tasks: 
Things nigh impossible are plain to him. 

His trenchant will, like a fine tempered blade, 
With unturned edge, cleaves through the baser iron; 
Such is my lord, a man above mankind.” 

Again, Don Luis, when abandoning himself fully 

to crime, says: 

“ Now for another step in villainy :— 

Pshaw, pshaw, no scruples! I have left the path 
Which leads’ to good—so far from where I stand, 
That all return is worse than hopeless now.” 

How aptly does this passage illustrate the com- 
mon and excessive sophistry which guilt employs 
to screen the will that prompts it, endeavoring to 
make that will seem necessity. 

The minor characters in this play are all well de- 
veloped and truthfully sustained. The Lady Alda, 
loving, and fond of pleasure and praise—strong 
where she should be weak, and weak where she 
should be strong; her maid, Martina, artful, spe- 
cious, clever, and depraved; Oliver, Calaynos’ ser- 
vant, frank and honest, but over blunt and bold. 
The versatility of Boker’s genius is proved by his 
masterly and distinct portraiture of persons so dif- 
ferent, by the interest which he throws around the 
separate acts of each, and the combined action of 
the whole. The graceful grouping and the grand 
effect are compassed by our author with practiced 
ease. Above all, a deep, full vein of religion and 
morality flows through, strengthens, adorns, and 
renders valuable his fascinating productions. 

In the play of Anne Boleyn, our author takes us 
at advantage; an interest pre-existing in our minds 
for England’s unhappy, beautiful, and short-lived 
queen, which the poet’s art can scarcely be supposed 
able to increase; and yet we never felt so tender a 
sympathy, we must conféss, for that fair victim, as 
when he leads her forth to execution. The hallow- 
ing power of genius is about us; we shudder at the 
haring of her slender neck ; the roar of the citizens 
rings in our ears, and the tyrannical Henry is thrice 
a tyrant in our eyes. 

The address of Thomas Wyatt, Anne’s devoted 
admirer, spoken at the scaffold, we quote as an ex- 
ample of many similar passages of equal beauty : 
“One look, no more! O, wondrous, wondrous fair! 
Death has made treaty with thy loveliness, 

To hide the horrors that invest his state; 
These spiteful clouds of earth-born misery 
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But add a glory to thy going down. 

Slander, disgrace, fraud, legal infamy, 
Imprisonment, this hideous form of death, 

Each gains a splendor from its touch of thee 

That robs regret of tears. How bright, how calm! 
There is a voiceless sermon in that face. 

To cheer the lonely heart of martyrdom, 

And make it court its fate.” 

Boker is very happy in his disclosure of court in- 
trigues, cabals, and conspiracies. The Lords Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, with their associates and instru- 
ments, are so placed before us, as to form pictures 
of fearful and revolting exactness. Throughout, 
¢ his dignity of style is carefully preserved. He never 
pauses to say a smart thing, nor does he seek the 
embellishment of wit when grave scenes demand 
his attention. He does not linger on unimportant 
incidents, leaving the final aim of the drama, its 
closing effect, unheeded. With eye intently fixed 
on the denouement, he moves boldly forward, till 
‘ we have, complete in all its parts, the well-executed 
tragedy before us—a high performance of genius 
and skill. 

There is somewhat too much of freedom in the 
language employed by Henry’s courtiers when ad- 
dressing their “ hard ruled” king, and this is de- 
cidedly a fault in the play before us. The well- 
known sternness of Henry the Eighth awed all who 
approached him. Even Woolsey, the most powerful 
and influential of his nobles, “used flattering speech 
and spoke leasing” to his august master. The ar- 
rogance of this haughty prelate to the rest of the 
world, history records. 

The Widow's Marriage is a comedy by no means 
equal to his other plays. His genius is essentially 
tragic, and we are almost sorry to see this comedy, 
with its feeble attempts at humor, its megre plot 
; and lifeless incidents, amongst writings of far high- 

er style and effect. We much prefer The Be- 
trothed, though inferior to his plays of Calaynus 
and Anne Boleyn. 

Passing on to our poet’s lighter compositions, his 
songs and sonnets, we meet much fine writing. The 
former are many of them glowing, and contain ex- 
quisite touches of sentiment and feeling. We note 
one,—“ The River and the Maiden,”—so beautiful, 
that an extract or two must be permitted us: 














“From the sunset flows the river, 
Melting all its waves in one; 

Not a ripple, not a quiver. 

On the foaming water ever, 
Poured from the descending sun. 


“Seeming like a pathway lately 
Radiant with an angel’s tread, 

And yon Vessel moving stately 

Is the: heavenly one, sedately 
Walking with his wings outspread. 


“What a quiet! Through the branches 
Silently the circles skip ; 
Not again the fish-hawk launches, 
Silently his plumes he stanches, 
Silently the sedges drip. 
* * * * * 


* * 
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“Holiest eve, thy light discloses 
Holiest things, for through the shades, 
Mark I where my love reposes, 
Sitting there, amid the roses, 
Like a'queen amid her maids. 


“ Through the foliage green and golden, 
Round her head the sunbeams dart, 
Haloing her like some saint olden ; 
And a chapel calm is holden 
In the stillness of her heart.” 

The sonnets of our author are defective. Though 
embodying, as sonnets should, one leading idea, 
and in many respects admirable, the measure halts, 
and is interrupted by too many breaks. There is a 
certain stiffness, and lack of ease, which should be 
avoided in compositions of this kind. Indeed, the 
sonnet has been happily achieved by comparatively 
few of our best poets. The rounded period, the 
continuous flow of melody, the harmonious close of 
agiven number of lines, was, perhaps, best under- 
stood by Pope, who made poetry the business of his 
life, and gave to every branch of his darling art 
careful study and unwearied practice. 

Notwithstanding trifling faults, such as those in- 
dicated, we fearlessly accord to Boker a high place 
amongst the sons of song, and commend his works 
to all lovers of true poetry. 

Tux Conquest or Kansas, By Missourt AND 
HER Auuies. A History of the troubles in Kan- 
sas, from the passage of the Organic Act, until 
the close of July, 1856. By William Phillips, 
Special Correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
for Kansas. Boston: Phallips, Sampson § Co. 
A compact volume, of over four hundred pages, 

giving, as the title explains, a detailed account of 

the unhappy troubles in Kansas. The author says, 
in his preface: “ What is written is offered to the 
public as simple TRUTH, and a fair record of the 
events it chronicles. The writer does not claim to 
be impartial on the cause of the quarrel, nor would 
he regard such a profession as very creditable in any 
other person; yet he believes that his convictions 
éould neither induce him to wrong an enemy or do 

a friend more than justice.” The book is cireum- 

stantial, documentary, and very minute. 


Lire 1n IsRakt; or, Portraitures of Hebrew Cha- 
racter. By Maria T. Richards, author of Life in 
Judea. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
“There is beauty of description, beauty of cha- 

racter, and religious truth and tendernesg, in this 

volume. It is the fruit of study and research, and 


is well adapted to increase the i of the young, 
particularly in the study of t Scriptures.” 
So says an editor in whose 0] have confi- 


dence. The subject is one that never loses its at- 
traction, but seems, asthe age in which occurred 
the sublimest events the world has seen recedes 
farther and farther into the dim past, to gain an 
intenser interest. We have glanced into,the volume, 
here and there, and find many passages of glowing 
description, and rare pictures of Oriental life. Time 
will not permit a closer examination. 


| Rerns ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
Baptist Cuurcues. By: Francis Wayland.— 
New York: Sheldon, Biakeman, § Co. 

The main object of the author of this volume is 
stated to be, to present a popular view of the dis- 
tinctive belief of the Baptist denomination, and 
“to urge upon his brethren a pratice in harmony 
with their profession.” The papers of which it is 
composed first appeared in the Examiner, over the 
signature of “ Roger Williams.” 

An Erymo.oaicaL Dictionary oF Famity Curts- 
TIAN Names, with an Essay on their Derivation 
and Import. By William Arthur, 4. mu. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

A curious book, showing considerable research, 
carefully made, and filling a place on the library 
shelf that has long been vacant. It embraces a list 
of surnames derived from the English, Saxon. Dutch, 
Danish, German, Welsh, Gaelic, (Celtic,) Cornish, 
British, and other languages. 

It will surprise a good many on examining this 
list, to find the true significance of their names. 


Holidays. By A. Oakley Hal. 16 illustrations. 

New York: Harper § Brothers. 

The interest of this pleasant story turns on the 
fortunes of an old horse, who, before the completion 
of the little plot, becomes “associated with all man- 
ner of human affections, and is almost converted 
into a hero of romance, It is written by a member 
of the legal profession, who, in the hours of relaxa- 
tion from business, has found time to write a book 
for which thousands of children will thank him. 
He dedicates the volume in an appropriate introduc- 
tion to, Gen. Geo. P, Morris. 

History or Henry THe Fourrs, Kine or Francs 
anp Navarre. By John §. C. Abbott. With 
Illuminated Title-page and numerous Engra- 
vings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Another volume of Abbott’s IHustrated Histories, 
which are written in a style particularly attractive. 
This makes the twenty-first in the series. “The 
successive volumes of the series, though they each 
contain the life of a single individual, and constitute 
thus a distinet and independent work, follow each 
other, in the. main, in regular historical order, and 
each one continues the general narrative of history 
down to the period at which the next volume takes 
up the story; so that the whole series. will, when 
completed, present to the reader a connected narra- 
tive of the line of general history from the present 
age back to the remotest times.” 

Learning About Common Turnes; or, Familiar 
Instructions for Children in respect to the ob- 
jects around them, that attract their attention 
and awaken their curiosity, in the earliest years 
of life. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with 120 
engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
There is no writer for children, in this or any 

other country, who so happily blends interest with 

instruction as Jacob Abbott, the author of the cele- 
< brated “Rollo Books.” The present series of 





O_p WuairTey’s Curistmas Trot.. A Story for the ° 
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“Picture Books,” for the Nursery, of which this is 
the fourth, are admirable in their way. The large 
number of finely executed engravings which they 
contain, affords an almost endless source of plea- 
sure to the little ones, while every picture has its 
lesson. 

Tue Puppterorp Papers; or Humors of the 
West. By H.H. Riley. With original illustra- 
tions. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

Humor, like everything else at the west, hasa 
strong, dashing, independent kind of growth; and 
our western humorists are not very apt to mince 
matters, or study over-refined models. Some of 
their productions are rather coarse, but generally 
laughable enough. “The Puddleford Papers,” 
judging from the brief examination we have found 
time to give them, are an improvement on the re- 
cord. Mr. Riley is evidently a man of taste and 
feeling, as well as observation, and we presume 
that, in limning from life, as he must have done in 
many instances, he meant to point a satire for im- 
provement, as well as make a sketch provocative of 
laughter. The illustrations are capital. 

Tue WuistLer; or the Manly Boy. By Walter 
Aimwell. With illustrations. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 

The “ Aimwell Stories” have received the very 
warmest commendations’ from high sources. They 
not only teach high moral truths, but impart a large 
variety of information, on all general subjects. The 
object of the present volume is to portray the cha- 
racter of a manly boy. “A character that never 
fails to inspire love and esteem, if only it be natu- 
raland genuine. That a youth may still be a boy 
in his tastes, his pursuits, and his feelings—as every 
young lad certainly ought to be—and yet exhibit 
something of true. manliness in his spirit and de- 
portment.” 

Never Mixp tHe Face; or the Cousin’s Visit. 
By Hetty Holyoke: With illustrations: New 
York: Charles Scribner. 

Another beautiful book for children, sweetly illus- 
trated with original designs. Hetty Holyoke isa 
new name among our host of excellent writers of 
juvenile books; but we think the name will soon be- 
come a familiar one, She touches the springs of 
interest with a skilful hand. 

Tue Youre Yacers; or a Narrative of Hunting 
Adventures in thern Africa. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. . With. illustrations by Harvey. 
Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 

Capt. Reid has quite surprised us by the wonder- 
ful fertility of imagination, and command of re- 
sources, lie has shown in the production of his ra- 
pidly appearing books of adventure for the young. 
We are not always sure, however, that his state- 
ments, touching the habits of animals and the na- 
tives of the countries to whom he introduces the 
reader, are as near the truth as they ought to 
be. If they are, his heroes certainly meet with 
most extraordi specimens of animals and men. 
The fascination of his books is not to be gainsaid. 








Worth anD WEALTH, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Cousin Angie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson §- Co, 

Brieut Pictures From Caitp Lire. Translated 
from the German, by Cousin Fannie. Boston: 
Phillips. Sampson & Co. 

Daisy; on, Toe Farry Specractes. By the Au- 
thor of “ Violet, a Fairy Story.” Boston: Phil. 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

Kosso.tozo: A Sequel to the Last of the Hugger. 
muggers. With illustrations. By Christopher 
"ae Cranch. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 


Rep Bearp’s Stories ror CarupRreNn. Translated 
from the German, by Cousin Fannie Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Every year the publishers of these five attractive 
books for children—Messrs, Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., of Bost ber their little friends in a 
number of charmingly illustrated and handsomely 
bound volumes. This season the offering is particu- 
larly rich and varied, as the above list will show. 
One of these, the “Sequel to the Huggermuggers,” 
is a regular wonder-book, full of the amusing and 
the grotesque, and liberally illustrated with pic- 
tures to match. “Red Beard’s Stories” are novel 
and comic, and will set the little ones in a roar, 
Of “ Daisy, or the Fairy Spectacles,” the publishers 
say, “‘it will be found to possess the same delightful 
simplicity of style, the same sympathy with nature, 
the same love of the good and the true, which 
characterized its predecessor, (‘Violet.’) To those 
parents who would bring their children into con- 
tact with a mind of perfect purity, strong in correct 
principles, loving and liberal in nature, and refined 
in tastes and sympathies, the publishers commend 
this little volume.” “Worth and Wealth,” and 
“ Bright Pictures from Child Life,” are both admi- 
rable in their way. 


A COPY IN EVERY HOUSE 

A SUBSCRIBER writes: “Enclosed please find 
$15 for thirteen copies of your Home Magazine. 
I like your book, and am determined that it shall 
be circulated in this county. In a short time I 
may be able to send you as many more subscribers. 
If I succeed in this, there will be a copy in almost 
every house in town.” 

This is talking right to the point. We hope our 
fair friend will know no such word as fail, and that 
the pleasant western town of which she is a denizen, 
will }® copy of the Home Magazine in every 
dwelling. It will deserve the name of a model 
town, though not miles of streets, or thou- 
sands of 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“War my Heart Says To-night,” came too late 
for the present number. It will appear in the next. 
Our old correspondent is welcome. Her favors ne- 
ver come too often. A notice of the late poet-artist, 
William Roderick Lawrence, is in type, but unavoi- 
dably crowded out. It will appear next month. 





¢ Also, “The First Snow,” by Minnie Mary Lee. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 





[See page 199. 
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PATTERN FOR INSERTION. 
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PATTERN FOR SHORT UNDERSLEEVE. 


EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 












































PELERINE. 


It is composed of lace, and is intended to be worn with a low dress. Tho trimming 
presents a novelty. It consists ef small bows of colored ribbon, each formed of two loops 
and two ends; the ends under the loops. These bows are placed all round the edge of 
the pelerine, the long ends of which are ornamented in‘corresponding style. 





CHAPEAU MOUSQUETAIRE. 


. No. 2.—Chapeau Mousquetaire, seen in 
profile. This chapeau is of drab felt, 
edged with black velvet. The crown is sur- 
rounded with a wide black velvet, a bow 


No. 1.—Chapeau Mousquetaire of black 
velvet, trimmed with a feather fixed at the 
side, carried round the crown, and falling 
over the curtain at the back. Black lace 
placed at the edge, falling all round so as and long ends placed at the side. Strings 
to form a violette. Large bows of red rib- of black velvet, with a large rose on one 
bon at the top of the strings which are side. 
also red. , 
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ELEGANT MORNING DRESS. 


[See page 199. 
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THE LILY-BULB. 








